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THE WEEK. 


IN contrast with some administrators, who lose no 
opportunity of advertising their activity to the public, 
Mr. Morley proceeds very quietly but very steadily in 
his Indian work. It is wonderful how much he has 
achieved in a short time with the co-operation of 
Lord Minto. Political, educational, and financial 
reform affecting 250,000,000 of people, cannot 
be carried out, as some impatient enthusiasts 
imagine, in a day, a week, or evena month. But in the 
quietness which reigns on the frontier ; in some recent 
dispositions which have been made to appease 
natural discontents among sections, both of 
Mohammedans and Hindoos; and finally in a 
valuable order just issued by Lord Kitchener, 
we see evidence of the steady progress that 
attends prudent and enlightened administration. Lord 
Kitchener’s order points out that heavy waste of 
the public funds occurs through officers of all ranks 
spending budget allotments at a forced pace towards 
the end of each financial year in order to prevent the 
allotments from lapsing. The Commander-in-Chief 
forbids this hurried squandering of unspent balances. 





Two disasters, one at home and one abroad, have 
given a melancholy interest to the news of the last 
week. The typhoon at Hong Kong is in its nature on 
a par with the recent earthquakes on the Pacific Coast 
and can almost compare with them in loss of life. 
The correspondent of the Morning Leader has sent a 
vivid description of the havoc among the shipping, and 
the dead, according to latest reports, are to be counted 
by thousands. At home the country was shocked on 
fhursday morning by the news of an accident on the 
Great Northern Railway, by which twelve people lost 
their lives and sixteen were injured, including the 
driver and stoker, from whom alone could come the 
explanation of what is likely to remain for ever unex- 
plained. The train ran through Grantham, where it 
should have stopped, left the main line, took a sharp 
curve at full speed and crashed through the parapet 
of a bridge, rolling fifty feet down an embankment. 
Fire was added to the horror, and caused a terrible 
scene of anguish. Speculation is vain, but many 


rumours are rife, which must be put to the test of 
careful inquiry. 

_ Tus Commission on the Irish Congested Districts, 
writes a Dublin correspondent, concluded its first 
Series of public sittings on Saturday. Along with the 
ever-pressing question of finance, proposals for adminis- 
trative reform were discussed. The framing of Sir 
Antony MacDonnell’s questions lent colour to the 
report that he favours the amalgamation of the Con- 
gested Districts Board, the Estates Commissioners, and 
the Department of Agriculture into a single Irish Land 





Department, This, however, might involve the sub- 
stitution of officials for the popular element on the 
C.D.B. ; and officialdom will necessarily be regarded 
with suspicion in Ireland while ultimate popular control 
is still lacking. Dr. O’Donnell, Bishop of Raphoe, taking 
the other side, elicited from the principal witnesses (them- 
selves officials) expressions favouring rather an exten- 
sion than a diminution of popular representation on the 
Board. The delicate work of migration, for instance, 
already sufficiently difficult, would be almost impos- 
sible but for the fact that the C.D.B. possesses to a con- 
siderable extent the confidence of the people. On the 
other hand, there is much force in Sir Antony’s objec- 
tion to the overlapping of functions now existing as 
between the various bodies, and his plea for the 
economy and efficiency which might be expected to 
result from unification. But surely the ideals of 
efficiency and of popular control, emphasised by Sir 
Antony MacDonnell and Dr. O’Donneil respectively, 
are not incapable of reconcilement. 

Tue fifteenth Universal Peace Congress was 
opened on Saturday afternoon at Milan, and the 
gathering included active internationalists from all 
parts of the world. Signor Moneta, of the Lombard 
Peace Union, was elected president of the Congress. 
The gathering is smaller than some of its predecessors, 
but in carrying their mission into every country 
of Europe the Congress comes directly in 
touch witb the political life of the world. 
Another international meeting which will be awaited 
with interest is the twenty-third conference of the 
International Law Association in Berlin from October 1 
to October 5. The programme which has been ar- 
ranged is extensive and the subjects for discussion 
have more than merely legal interest. Professor Dr. 
von Martitz (Berlin) will discuss ‘‘ Sea Mines in Naval 
Wars,” while a topic which is receiving much atten- 
tion, ‘‘ The Exemption of Private Property at Sea,” 
will be treated in a paper by Mr. Justice Kennedy. The 
same subject, we understand, is being raised at Ghent 
by Sir John Macdonell at the annual gathering of the 
Institute of International Law. 





Tue brutal attacks of the Croatians on the Italians 
in Dalmatia, writes our Rome correspondent, have 
shown once more, if it were necessary, the strange 
position in which Italy finds herself in the Triple 
Alliance. The neighbouring Austro-Hungarian Empire 
practically exists through the rivalries between the 
different nationalities of which it is composed, and, 
notwithstanding the desire of the aged Emperor to be 
loyal to his Alliance, now and then the Germans of the 
Tyrol or the Slavs of Croatia endeavour to satisfy 
their hatred of the Italians who are in the 
minority. On the other hand, the forty years which 
have elapsed since the last Italo-Austrian war have not 
obliterated in the Peninsula the remembrance of the 
centuries of Teutonic domination and oppression. The 
only feeling in common between all classes and all 
parties is that of being anti-Austrian, as was proved by 
the recent anti-Italian riots at Fiume and Zara, which 
caused such universal indignation as to unite in the 
same cry of protest the Liberal 7rzduna and the Con- 
servative Giornale d'Italia, the Socialist Avanti / and 
the Osservatore Romano, the official organ ofthe Vatican. 
This is why the Triple Alliance has never been and will 
never be popular in Italy. On her side Austria still 
suffers from her fatal weakness in not being able to 
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assimilate the various nationalities which she has con- 
quered. Trieste, after five centuries of Austrian sub- 
jection, notwithstanding all the material interests which 
bind her to Austria as being the first and practically 
the only harbour of the empire, is more Italian than 
any Italian city. We trust that both Italy and Austria 
will be too wise to allow racial animosities to disturb 
international peace. 


Facts relating to the expenditure by the Japanese 
in the great struggle which ended in September of last 
year are now coming to hand. The Zimes of Tuesday 
contains an article on ‘‘ Japan’s War Outlays” from 
its Tokyo correspondent, based on official figures ; and 
the almost incredible statement is made that no ab- 
normal expenditure in preparations for the war which 
broke out in October 1903, was incurred before that date. 
If true, this may be taken either to dispose of the charge 
that Japan was preparing for the war or to illustrate 
the high state of preparedness of the Eastern Empire. 
The cost of the war to Japan is put at 126 millions, 
of which 112 were borrowed. In August, 1904, the 
rate of expenditure doubled on the eve of the battle 
of Liao-yang. This financial strain must have soon 
become intolerable, and, as we now know, it was a 
potent factor in the concluding of peace at Portsmouth. 
The resources of the Government were not, however, 
at an end, as the amount actually expended was less 
by thirteen millions than the amount raised for 
defraying the cost of the war. But of the sums 
borrowed in Europe nineteen millions were kept in 
London, and consequently did not become available 
for the immediate purposes of the war. So far 
from Japan being relieved by the conclusion of 
the war, it would appear that her burdens will be 
further added to. The War Minister has stated 
explicitly that £16,400,000 represents the total 
amount required for re-arming and re-equipping the 
troops, and the Government will make a statement to 
the Diet in the autumn as to the requirements of the 
navy. With taxation doubled since the beginning of 
the war, the Japanese may well complain that victory 
only adds to the burden of armaments. 





AN attempt is apparently being made in France to 
do without the bishops. The 7imes has extracted from 
Le Matin the manifesto of a ‘‘ Liberal Catholic 
League” with the object of forming public worship 
associations independently of the episcopate. The 
movement apparently lacks leaders, and even with 
leaders it would be a large order to build up a new 
body which should take over the old churches and 
leave the bishops out in the cold. It does not seem to 
promise a solution ; and the manifesto itself is some- 
what provocative in tone. Meanwhile attempts here and 
there to form associations are causing complications, 
and the bishops have embodied the results of their con- 
ference in a pastoral letter which on the face of it looks 
like complete submission to the Pope and out-and-out 
defiance of the State. “The Separation Law in its 
present form deprives France not only of its name as a 
Catholic nation but of the true liberty of professing 
Catholicism. . . . If an attempt is made contrary to 
the wishes of the head of the Church, to establish asso- 
ciations which can only be Catholic in name, none of 
the faithful will join such organisations.” But what 
exactly is proposed to be done is still left in the dark. 


THE death of Trepoff a year ago might have had 
an important bearing on the political situation in 
Russia. Occurring now it leaves everything pretty 
much as it was. The world marvels for a little that 
so important a man should have been allowed to die of 
angina pectoris in his own house; here and there an 
apologist urges that, whatever he was, he was at any 
rate strong ; and the rest of us feel that here, if ever, 
comes an exception to the rule which limits the things 





that are to be spoken of the dead. What is spoken of 
Trepoff dead can hardly be worse than what was 
spoken of him alive, and he will care as little for it 
now as he did then. He seems to have been an 
organiser ; when he had his way, and over such an 
area as he could immediately control, there was 
‘ peace” ; under happier circumstances he would pro- 
bably have beena popular hero. We were prepared to hear 
that in private life he was a courtly gentleman with a 
winning smile for the victims of his gift for ruling and 
his devotion to the Tsar ; that, to quote the correspon- 
dent of the 7imes, he was “‘ by no means the blood- 
thirsty dictator of popular imagination.” But men 
must be judged by their acts, and when the history of 
the last two years of blood and iron is written, he is 
not likely to stand among those who have been un- 
justly dealt with by their contemporaries. 





MEANWHILE the struggle goes on as before. In 
the Palace his spirit lives on in the person of General 
Dedulin, his trusted friend ; and though he himself 
may have shrunk before the consequences of his policy, 
whether moved by compunction or as is reported, by 
some glimmerings of political sagacity, that policy 
shows no signs of change. To the long tale 
of wanton bloodshed and massacre there is 
now to be added the horror of the Siedlce ‘‘ pogrom,” 
with its sequel in the pitiful cry for help on behalf of 
the innocent prisoners who are awaiting a mock trial 
and almost certain death. It is merely as a matter of 
course that batches of the Sveaborg ‘ mutineers ” are 
being shot : and the Jews of Odessa are living in daily 
fear of another massacre. The amazing thing is that 
it can all go on for so long; but the question of 
finance has come to the front again during the week. 
The latest step is an official assurance from St. Peters- 
burg which does not assure very much. It refers to 
certain rumours of the possibility of ‘‘a more or less 
partial suspension of cash payments,” and the telegraph 
agency is “authorised to declare that the Minister of 
Finance does not expect anything of the kind. From 
the latest statements of accounts of the State Bank: it 
is obvious that Russian credit notes are ensured by a 
corresponding gold reserve.” Note, however, that 
the Imperial Bank has raised its rate of discount to 
12 per cent. a ers 

One of the saddest consequences of the recent 
spell of tropical weather was the greatly increased 
death rate in our large towns and cities; for during 
the three successive weeks ending August 18, 25, and 
September 1 the average death rate for the twenty- 
six great towns of England and Wales steadily rose, 
the rates per 1,000 being 17.0, 18°4, and 18°3 respec- 
tively. For the week ending September 8, the average 
death rate per 1,000 reached 22°3, and in no less 
than eight of our great towns the rate was up- 
wards of 39 per 1,000. There is, moreover, every 
reason to fear that the waste of infant 
life will this year be equal to that of 1903, when it is 
estimated that the lives of no less than 40,000 infant 
children were lost, after allowing for an infant death 
rate of 100 per 1,000 births. It appears that the worst 
towns in this respect are Burnley, Middlesborough, 
Sheffield, Swansea, and Wolverhampton, while Hanley, 
Birmingham, and Nottingham run them pretty close. 
To show on what a large scale infant life may be saved 
it is sufficient to state that the death rate for the model 
village of Bournville was less than 70 per 1,000 in 1903, 
whilst in a slum quarter of the neighbouring town ol 
Birmingham it was more than 200 per 1,000 births. 


Tues statistics are of such vital importance to the 
health and life of the community that the National 
Housing Reform Council has issued a special circular 
appealing to all those who take their civic duties 
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seriously to make special use of the opportunities given 
to them in the coming municipal elections of asking 
candidates to give an account of their stewardship as 
guardians of the health of the people, and to outline 
clearly a programme of slum destruction and slum 
prevention. A lax public opinion a few generations 
back permitted the wholesale overcrowding of houses 
and land. Courts, alleys, and narrow streets grew up 
with horrible rapidity, and to-day thousands of little 
children are paying with their lives for the sins of 
omission committed by the municipal authorities in the 
past. It is bad enough that such building should 
have been permitted years ago, but it is positively 
iniquitous that with our modern knowledge of the 
fundamental laws of health we should still abandon 
great areas to the “‘ jerry-planned” and “‘ jerry-built.” 
New and dreary slums are, in many cases, developing 
unchecked around our great cities. For every ten 
slum houses which, at great cost, are swept away, a 
hundred badly designed, gardenless houses are being 
erected. 





Tue hollowness of the agitation against alien im- 
migration was never better exposed than in an article 
on ‘‘ Alien Transmigrants” in the current number 
of the Economic Journal. The arguments of the 
promoters of the Aliens Act were based on facts which 
were misleading in the form they were placed before 
the public. Immigrants who intend to go further on 
were classed as permanent aliens, while no account by 
the agitators was taken of the number of aliens who left 
our shores. From January 1, 1900, to December 31,1905, 
as many as 967,682 aliens left this country. These 
birds of passage do not add to our resident alien popu- 
lation. In 1905, for example, the arrivals from the 
continent numbered 196,587, while 188,422 left for non- 
European countries and 13,793 were foreign seamen. 
Itis forgotten by anti-alien agitators that this country 
is little more than an emigration depédt and that the 
restrictions which the present law place against the 
free entry of aliens operates against the shipping and 
railway companies. 





TRUTH is a difficult thing to discover. There was 
a dinner to Sir Howard Vincent at Toronto the other 
day. Sir Howard made a speech. He spoke (we 
quote the Zimes) of ‘‘the devotion of a large 
element of the British people to Mr. Chamberlain.” 
He said cutting things of Mr. Winston Churchill. He 
assured Canada of his belief in the speedy success of 
the Chamberlain policy. All went merrily, and the 
Liberal Party had, from what we gather, a rather 
unhappy time, or would have had if it had been 
there to listen. There were stirring speeches and a 
resolution congratulating Mr. Chamberlain on his 
return to health. That resolution we should have sup- 
ported, and the more cheerfully when we turn to the 
Tribune and find that the correspondent of the 7imes 
conveniently forgot something in his report. In the 
Tribune we find that there was another resolution pro- 
posed first. It was one congratulating Mr. Chamber- 
lain “ upon the progress he had made in obtaining the 
acceptance of his views in Great Britain.” This evoked 
a determined protest, found no seconder, and was 
withdrawn. The congratulations on return to health 
were a happy way out of the difficulty and restored the 
harmony of the meeting. We wonder why the corre- 
spondent of the Zmes forgot to mention this. 


Rear-ApMIRAL Sir Epwarp CHIcHEsTER, who died 
on Monday, will be widely regretted in the navy, where 
he was known as a brilliant sailor, and among 
his own people in Devonshire, where he upheld the best 
traditions of the country gentleman. In him the 
country has lost a man of whom it may well be proud. 
Active service, as an admiral understands the words, 
did not fall to his lot; but in Natal, in Egypt, and 





during the Boer War he showed himself possessed of 
the gift of organisation in a high degree, and three 
nations have to be grateful to him for a display of tact 
and courage during Admiral Dewey’s blockade of 
Manila, which averted the danger of what looked a 
rather ugly situation. It was his fortune on that 
occasion to make for peace; and we may rejoice 
that no great naval war enabled him to display his 
fine qualities in naval warfare. 





A NATION IN ARMS. 


AST week we gave some reasons for thinking that 
any attempt to introduce rifle shooting into the 
school curriculum should be vigorously resented and 
resisted by all Liberals as a reactionary step which 
might lead in the future to very serious consequences. 
We hardly anticipated that it would be necessary for us 
to carry our protest further, and to point out how the 
conspiracy of Lord Roberts and his clique, not content 
with its intrigues in the Board of Education, is 
endeavouring at the same time, through the agency of 
the War Office, to tempt or drag the young men of the 
country into the net which seemed to have been spread 
in the first instance for children only. 

It may be remembered that the foundation of The 
Speaker dates from the time when the Spectator 
deserted Mr. Gladstone on the question of Home Rule 
for Ireland. Since then the breach between Liberalism 
as represented by Zhe Speaker and Unionism as repre- 
sented by the Spectator has been widened into general 
divergence upon nearly all the leading questions of 
national policy. Free Trade is the exception, but now 
that the Spectator has taken up conscription we should 
suggest that whatever its views may be upon the Fiscal 
question it must recognise the fact that nations which 
concentrate their energies and resources upon prepara- 
tions for war and train their whole manhood in the 
military art always have found themselves driven 
sooner or later into a policy of Protection. So it was 
with Germany, France, Russia, Italy, and Austria, and 
so we feel certain it would be with England if the 
nation once allowed itself to progress down the 
dangerous slope which leads through rifle shooting and 
compulsory volunteering to the full-blooded system of 
conscription. A conscriptionist Free Trader is there- 
fore what classical pedagogues call an oxymoron. 

With scarcely an exception the Conservative and 
Imperialist Press of London is now committed to the 
policy of conscription and to every step which will help 
the nation on the way to that goal. The latest convert 
is the Spectator. Last week our contemporary 
announced that during the past six months its views 
had altered ‘‘ very considerably ” in regard to universal 
military training. ‘‘ We have always believed ” (such 
is the language of the Spectator) ‘‘that such 
training, could it be brought about, would be a great 
benefit to our population ; but we now realise that the 
benefit is so enormous that every effort should be made 
to endow the whole of the youth of the nation with 
physical training of a kind similar to that undergone 
by that of the Spectator Company [that is, six months 
of hard drill and rifle shooting], and to make it as 
universal as the literary education imposed upon our 
children by the Act of 1870.” The idea is to give 
every young man in the country between the ages of 
seventeen and eighteen a severe military training. The 
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scheme is to be supported at first by contributions from 
the richer classes and by a Government grant of £10 for 
every boy whois trained. Our contemporary thinks that 
if schools for military training were first established by 
private effort ‘there would be very little difficulty in 
gradually getting the nation to take them over and 
assume the obligation of giving a minimum training of 
three months to the whole of the population and finally 
make State training obligatory.” Here we have 
what we have ventured to call a conspiracy frankly un- 
veiled, and we are anxious to impress upon every true 
Liberal, whether in or out of Parliament, who can 
exercise the slightest influence that it is his bounden 
duty to see that no public encouragement whatever is 
given either by local authorities or by the Government 
to this odious enterprise. There never was a time 
when this country was so flooded with soldiers 
or when the national exchequer was so miser- 
ably embarrassed by military burdens. The pre- 
sent cost of the army is a disgrace to the 
War Office, a menace to our finance, and a heavy 
check upon all social reforms that involve public ex- 
penditure. If the energies of the nation are to be 
diverted at this time into military channels, if the 
youth of the country, instead of being educated in use- 
ful pursuits, is to be taught to resist imaginary in- 
vaders, and if the income-tax payer, who is now paying 
one shilling in the pound, the highest rate ever charged 
to him in time of peace, is not only not to be relieved 
but is to be saddled with further wasteful expenditure 
upon an unnecessary and demoralising enterprise, 
Liberalism may well come to the conclusion that its 
days in England are over, and that it had better resign 
the conduct of affairs to some party that has no tradi- 
tions to throw overboard. We must find some set 
of men capable of resisting this hideous reaction, men 
who know how to guard the liberties of English- 
men from the military servitude to which the German 
nation is subjected. 

Entertaining these opinions, we need hardly say 
we have read with the utmost amazement Mr. Hal- 
dane’s recent ‘declaration that what is required is 
a “nation in arms.” If this indeed be his ideal it will 
ke the duty of Liberals to watch with a very critical 
and far from friendly eye the policy of the War Office, 
and particularly the details of its expenditure. The 
economies so far announced by Mr. Haldane have 
been altogether unsatisfactory, and unless something 
much more effective is done in this direction before 
next spring the great majority of Liberal and Labour 
members, who are pledged to a large and substantial 
reduction in the cost of the army, will find it necessary 
to take action of a very definite character. Of course, 
it is the design of the Yellow Press to get a Liberal 
Government to take the first step towards conscrip- 
tion. They know that Mr. Balfour and Lord Lans- 
downe are very cautious about committing the Unionist 
Party officially to such a course. If the conspiracy 
were successful two objects would be gained, the 
Liberal Party would be ruined and the reign of the 
militarists would be begun. We feel sure, however, 
that the Prime Minister and his colleagues will 
speedily disperse these rumours and vindicate the 
attitude they took up at the General Election. We do 
not fora moment believe that Mr. Haldane’s extra- 
ordinary utterances reflect in any degree the opinions 
of the Cabinet. 





AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


OTHING has been more striking in the history 
of education during the last twenty years than 
the rapidly increasing demand for scientific training in the 
various branches of agriculture, taking that term in its 
widest sense to include such very different things as 
forestry and ‘‘ petit culture.” No doubt these develop- 
ments are partially connected with the growth of 
popular government in rural districts. The establish- 
ment of county councils in 1888 and of rural district 
and parish councils in 1894 has been followed by the 
institution of agricultural colleges and of Chairs 
of Agriculture and Forestry in the universities. 
Twenty years ago there were not more than 
half a dozen agricultural colleges in the kingdom, 
while to-day there are upwards of thirty, besides 
which the universities are yearly devoting more and 
more attention to the subject. The various colleges 
cater for students of all classes, from the landowner’s 
son, who wishes to learn how to manage his father’s 
estate, to the son of the shepherd or carter. At nearly 
all the institutions a thoroughly good education can be 
obtained—one well suited to the requirements of prac- 
tical life, Without in any way differentiating between 
the many colleges, or comparing their courses of 
study, Cirencester may be given as an example of the 
college suited to the wealthy; Aspatria as one for 
farmers’ sons ; and Holmes Chapel, in Cheshire, as one 
for the sons of labourers. 

A great fault to be found until quite recently with 
the majority of our colleges was that they had no farm 
attached upon which the students could actually see 
the various farm operations, taking their share in the 
work, because only so is it possible to gain a thorough 
insight into all the branches. This defect, however, is 
being rapidly remedied. We are able to learn a very 
useful lesson in this connection from Guelph, in Canada, 
where the finest agricultural college in existence is 
situated and where there is an excellent method of 
encouraging practical farming. The work on the farm 
is divided into seven sections, and the students are 
required to work in rotation in these departments, 
taking their turns at a variety of tasks, clean and dirty, 
easy and difficult, whatever is to be done, without 
favour or distinction. Every alternate afternoon is 
devoted to work on the farm, which work is paid for at 
from 3d. to 5d. per hour, and the amounts thus earned 
are credited to the board biils. It is possible for a 
hard-working student to make his living expenses, or, 
if he cannot quite do this, he can materially contribute 
towards his expenses. As the college prospectus 
says : 

“ A limited amount of time devoted to practical operations 
on the farm and in the various departments enumerated 


above (here the seven branches are given in detail) is, we 
think, well spent, especially by those who have not had 


much experience in farm work. Farmers’ sons are 
more benefited, perhaps, by the classroom’ work, 
but even these find the work outside agreeable, 


and in some respects helpful. It assists them in 


paying for their board bills, preverts them from losing 
their taste for farm work, gives them practice in using 
carpenter’s tools, and affords them a good opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with a large variety of the most valu- 
able breeds of horses, cattle, sheep, pigs, and poultry, in 
addition to the knowledge they gain respecting the handling 
of milk and the making of butter.” 
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There has been a tendency of late years to make 
too much of the scientific side of agriculture, some- 
times it is to be feared at the expense of the practical. 
While everyone will admit that the science of agricul- 
ture is of very great importance, it cannot be denied 
that practical instruction is of still more vital moment. 
Most of the prejudice that has existed, and still exists, 
in the minds of farmers against agricultural education 
is owing to the contempt in which they hold so-called 
‘college farming.” To some extent one may sym- 
pathise with them, and in order to overcome their pre- 
judices more attention must be devoted to practical 
business. In their wholesale condemnation of scientific 
agriculture they are of course altogether wrong, 
because when science is combined with a sound know- 
ledge of the practice of farming considerably better 
results are achieved. 

England occupies by no means the premier position 
so far as the equipment of her agricultural colleges is 
concerned, and we find that in many other countries, 
notably the States and Canada, the buildings are finer, 
the staff larger, and the farms better stocked and more 
extensive. The reason for this state of affairs is not 
far to seek. In almost all countries the Government 
generously assists the colleges and agricultural 
societies by liberal grants, by advice, and by 
special facilities. Other Governments realise that 
agriculture is one of the mainstays of a nation, and 
consider that they cannot devote too much attention to 
its encouragement by all the means in their power. 
Our own Government does, of course, assist agri- 
culture to some extent by the giving of small grants to 
the various colleges, amounting in all to about £8,000 
per annum, but a good deal more might be accom- 
plished, especially by so strong and excellent a depart- 
ment as the Board of Agriculture, if only it had a little 
more money. During the last ten or twelve years 
increases of revenue have been mainly devoted to 
armaments and warlike purposes, and whenever 
further grants were asked for by any department not 
connected with the destruction of life and property the 
same reply was invariably received, to the effect that 
there was no chance whatever of increased assistance. 
Under the policy of military and naval retrenchment, 
to which the present Government is pledged, it is 
highly probable that more funds will be available in 
the future for the encouragement and practical assist- 
ance of the colleges. 

There is another important branch of agricultural 
education for which the colleges are not responsible, 
but which has nevertheless achieved a vast amount of 
good. For years past a large number of experts on 
agriculture, poultry-keeping, horticulture, bee-keeping, 
and other minor branches have been travelling about 
the country, delivering lectures at local centres, and 
awakening a remarkable amount of interest. The ex- 
cellent results that have accrued from these lectures 
cannot be over-estimated. In most districts where such 
facilities have been afforded several improvements in 
the methods of farming can be noted, while in many 
cases the farmers themselves testify to the benefits they 
have received. In Ireland, under the direction of the 
Department of Agriculture, the work has been 
especially successful, and during the last few years 
a marvellous improvement has been effected in the 
methods of farming and indirectly in the lives of the 
people. The lectures appeal to a somewhat different 





class from colleges, because there are many farmers in 
this country who will not send their sons to an agricul- 
tural college, as they consider the scientific teaching 
of little or no use for practical purposes. This class is, 
however, happily dying out and a younger and less 
conservative generation is springing up, and it is to 
these that we must look for the greatest encourage- 
ment in the future. 





FULL-FLAVOURED SOCIALISM. 


R. KEIR HARDIE is much indebted to the 
Master of Elibank, who has supplied him with 
excellent powder for a discharge of artillery, and he 
has taken an early opportunity of expounding with 
refreshing candour the aims and principles of the tiny 
fraction of the electorate which he represents. Mr. 
Keir Hardie’s position can be set forth in a very simple 
form : 

1. A Socialist is a man who desires that all 
capital (z.e., all savings that are employed for indus- 
trial and commercial purposes) shall be transferred to 
the State. 

2. All voters must be divided into two parties— 
the Socialists and the anti-Socialists. 

3. All working men must be Socialists. 

Now, accepting Mr. Keir Hardie’s definition, we 
say at once that a division of Englishmen, Scots, and 
Irish into Socialists and anti-Socialists would be 
ridiculous. It is doubtful if one man in a hundred 
cherishes the crazy notion that it is either practicable 
or desirable that all capital, that is to say all wealth 
now employed in industry, should be transferred from 
the pockets of the people to Government departments. 
Probably not one in 10,000 thinks it practicable either 
now or in the near future. And if it is not practicable 
how can parties be divided upon the issue? A dreamy 
mystic with plenty of power but no real grip of 
economic and industrial problems, Mr. Keir Hardie is 
an easy prey to the mediaval poetry and social 
romanticism of the William Morris schoo!. But work- 
men cannot live by catering for millionaires. Hand- 
made paper, artistic bindings, and editions de luxe do 
not solve real difficulties or mitigate the real pathos 
of poverty. Mr. John Burns is far more in touch with the 
needs and aspirations of genuine workers than Mr. Keir 
Hardie, and we rather fancy that Mr. Maddison and Mr. 
Vivian have seen quite as much of manual labour and 
know quite as much of working men and their interests 
as Mr. Macdonald and Mr. Snowden. Itis, of course, no 
discredit whatever to members of the Independent 
Labour Party that they are not manual labourers, that 
they count in their ranks members of the aristocracy, 
and that their party fund is assisted by millionaires. 
This only means that their party is financed like other 
parties and is managed in the same undemocratic way. 
Wires are pulled, rich men are bled, and when all is 
done the whips of the party frequently find that some 
members go into one lobby and others into another. 

But if we were asked to go deeper and pronounce 
on the thevretical objections to Socialism as defined by 
Mr. Keir Hardie we should say that a State which 
owned all the land and all the capital of the community 
would prove the worst and most corrupt tyrant the 
people ever had. A bureaucracy which controlled 
trade and agriculture would control elections, and it 
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would also control law. Justice would undoubtedly 
be administered, as it is in Germany, by Government 
officials, and the individual would have no redress from 
the ubiquitous policeman. Probably the most furious 
protestant against the bureaucratic régime for which 
he yearns and of which he dreams would be Mr. Keir 
Hardie himself. If we had the pen of Mr. Chesterton 
we could prove in a very few sentences that Mr. Keir 
Hardie is the strongest individualist in the country. 
Indeed, we think that in one of his recent speeches 
he spoke loudly in favour of co-operation; yet co- 
operation is proclaimed a sovereign remedy for the 
social and industrial evils of our time by the very men 
whom Mr. Keir Hardie would brand as reactionaries, 

In spite, however, of all that has been said by the 
Master of Elibank and by Mr. Keir Hardie, we are 
quite convinced that a political conflict between 
Socialism and Individualism is not in sight nor likely 
to be in sight. The number of working men who 
desire private property to be abolished and wish the 
State, in the words of Mr. Bradlaugh (quoted by Mr. 
Bryce in last week’s Speaker), “to own all wealth, 
direct all labour, and compel the equal distribution of 
all produce,” are few and far between. In industry 
and commerce, as in everything else, competition and 
emulation will always be the spur to work. It will be 
the business of the State to endeavour by equitable taxa- 
tion, by wise laws and regulations, to provide as far as 
possible equality of opportunity for all, to ameliorate 
the lot of the poor, to strengthen the hands of the 
weak, to succour the helpless, and to relieve, as far as 
may be, the unhappy victims of injury and disease. 
Mr. Keir Hardie would not be so anxious to divide the 
world into the ‘“‘ haves” and “have nots” if he were a 
real student of political economy and finance. We 
admire his fearless advocacy of just and humane deal- 
ings at home and abroad. We thank him and his 
friends for what they have done in the cause of peace ; 
but we cannot help feeling when we read _ his 
speeches, that his grasp of the economics of 
modern industry and of the problems that call 
for solution is very slight, and that he will therefore 
fail altogether to attract any large following. Probably 
he himself would frankly admit that at the present'time 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman enjoys toa much fuller 
extent than he does the confidence and support of the 
working classes of the United Kingdom. 





THE RATING OF SITE VALUES. 


MONG the various reforms to which the Liberal 
Party is pledged none will prove more difficult 
in execution than the taxation—or as we prefer to put 
it—the rating of site values. Landowners, of course, 
will offer strenuous opposition, and they will have sup- 
port from four-fifths of the Conservative Party in both 
Houses of Parliament. Moreover, difficulties may 
spring from two friendly quarters—from the advocates 
of every alternative proposal which the Government 
rejects, and from whole-hearted supporters who employ 
bad arguments, or ask for a much bigger bill than it 
would be wise to introduce. 

An argued and lucid article on this question is 
contributed by Mr. A. C. Pigou to the current 
Fortnightly Review. He begins by confuting a com- 
mon error. ‘‘A tax is thought to stand condemned 





when it is shown to have bad consequences. But 
practically all taxes have bad consequences. [He 
would surely exclude taxes on alcohol ?] The problem 
for statesmen is to compare taxes with one another 
and not to weigh them against an absolute standard.’ 
Now, the cost of local government, speaking generally, 
is met by taxing (ée., rating) occupiers of land and 
buildings on the value of their premises rebus sic 
stantibus, as actually used. Thus vacant land in 
towns is rated at its agricultural value and unoccupied 
property escapes entirely. 

The bills which have already been put forward in 
Parliament, and will probably form the basis of the 
Government proposals, have had two objects: ‘ They 
aimed, first, at transferring part of the rates from rate- 
able to site value; secondly, at rating all land on the 
value it would have on its most profitable use.” Now, 
arate on a house is a tax on a commodity, and has 
the effect of reducing both the demand for and the 
supply of houses. No commodity has a closer bearing 
on moral and physical health than house accommoda- 
tion. ‘*A defect of quantity means too many persons 
per room; of quality, badly-built, perhaps insanitary 
rooms. In both cases the result is dirt, untidiness, and 
a general lowering of the moral tone.” 

Mr. Pigou holds that it is not well to raise money 
by taxing buildings—or at all events the buildings of 
the poor—provided only a tolerable substitute can be 
found. No practical alternative seems to present itself 
except the taxation of site values. What would be the 
effect of the transference? No one proposes to trans- 
fer all the rates ; the most popular plan would rate site 
and building separately, putting the site rate on the 
owner and the building rate on the occupier. Accord- 
ing to the well-known economic law a tax on rent falls 
on the receiver of the rent ; but this applies to a special 
thing called ‘‘true rent,” which does not include 
interest on capital sunk in road making, drainage, &c., 
so that the true rent may be less than the actual money 
rent. But since any transfer from building to site value 
involves some transfer totrue rent, there must, he believes, 
be some advantage. Mr. Pigou attaches little weight to 
the argument that ground landlords are wealthy and 
that site values are ‘‘ unearned increment”; and goes 
back to general principles: “All taxes are unjust— 
all taxes, z.e., strike one group of people more severely 
than another group”; so that arguments founded on 
mere inequity in incidence, ‘‘ unless it is very large 
and patent, cannot warrant the rejection of any sug- 
gested tax,” although they do condemn sudden 
and great changes. So Mr. Pigou concludes that 
‘some transfer of rates from building, and, there- 
fore, from rateable to site value, is, on the whole, 
desirable.” 

This may seem faint praise to the ordinary reader 
accustomed to the superlatives of politicians, but from 
an economist who belongs to the cautious if not timid 
school of Professors Edgeworth and Marshall, it means 
much. On the rating of uncovered land Mr. Pigou is 
far bolder. Our present system, he says, ‘‘dis- 
criminates in favour of a use that yields a smaller direct 
money return than would be obtained in other uses.” 
This use may be chosen either for its amenities or for 
the prospect of greater future profit. Dismissing some 
of the more familiar arguments in favour of the pro- 
posed change and also most of the arguments against 
it, Mr. Pigou insists on the “broad fact” that ‘‘ to dis- 
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criminate in favour of uncovered land is pro santo to 
discourage immediate building,” and so to increase 
overcrowding. He says, finally, that from the con- 
clusion reached it follows, first, that some transference 
of rates from rateable to site value is desirable, and, 
secondly, that uncovered land should be taxed at the 
value it would have in its most profitable use. 





EDUCATION AND RELIGION IN ENGLAND. 
(A Letter to a Moravian Protestant.) 


Y Dear Franz,—You ask me to give you a 
simple explanation of the religious contro- 
versy in England, and to tell you about the prospects 
of the Education Bill, Well, the bill has now passed 
the House of Commons and has been read a second 
time in the House of Lords. The question is whether 
the bishops and peers will pluck up their courage in 
the autumn session to make serious alterations in the 
measure. This question is a critical one, for if they do 
defy the present House of Commons the Liberal Party 
will almost certainly call upon the Government to take 
steps for the ending or mending of the House of 
Lords. 

Itis as- difficult to explain the education controversy 
in England to an Austrian reader as it would be for an 
Austrian publicist to explain an Austrian controversy 
on the same subject to an Englishman. In England 
the Roman Catholics are almost as small and insig- 
nificant a section as are the Protestants in Austria. If 
you add the High Church party to the Roman Catholics 
I do not suppose you would even then be able to count 
one-tenth of our population. Consequently there is no 
such thing in England asa clerical party of any sub- 
stantial dimensions ; but there is a strong anti-clerical 
party which keeps a very watchful eye upon the doctrine 
and ritual of the Church of England, and violently 
denounces any clergyman or bishop who shows any 
sign of what are called Romanising practices. 

It must be understood that probably 30 or 40 per 
cent. of the whole population of England, and perhaps 
10 per cent. of the population in Wales, are nominally 
members of the Church of England. Most of them are 
not very regular in their attendances, but in many parts 
of the country it is considered the correct and proper 
thing to go to church occasionally. ‘‘ Church-going ” 
is, in fact, a sort of social function. 

But there are also, of course, great numbers of 
very pious: and religious people in the Church of 
England, and these may be divided into three classes : 
the High Churchman, the Broad Churchman, and the 
Low Churchman. The Broad Churchman treats his 
religion as a kind of science, and the more irrational 
the dogma the more pleasure he takes in explaining it 
away. He tends also to be an_ Erastian 
and regards the Church as a_e kind of 
Noah’s Ark in which he would like Englishmen 
of all opinions and of no opinions to find comfortable 
Shelter. But the Broad Churchmen are rather few, 
and the really important distinction is between High 
and Low. The High Churchman, who is also usually 
a Ritualist, believes in the authority of the Church; 
the Low Churchman, or Evangelical, believes in the 
authority of the Bible. Both of them, however, have 
touse the same Prayer Book and both profess to find 
inthe Prayer Book ample sanction for their opinions. 





These two parties have widely different views as to 
what kind of religious instruction should be given in 
the public elementary schools of the country, 

Most High Churchmen insist that religious instruc- 
tion should be given by the clergyman himself, or 
by a teacher of approved orthodoxy, and that it should 
be definitely Catholic; for they regard the Anglican 
Church as a Catholic Church and wish as many 
children as possible to be brought up in its creed 
and formularies. A few indeed go as far as the Roman 
Catholics themselves and boldly declare that rather 
than have the Bible alone they would have no religion 
at all taught in the schools. The Low Churchman, on 
the other hand, will be perfectly satisfied if a little 
simple Bible instruction is given daily in the schools, 
This is what is already done in about half the 
schools ; that is, in all the schools that have been built 
out of public funds. The religious education given in 
these schools is quite satisfactory to the Noncon- 
formists, and, as I have said, it is also satisfactory to 
the Low Churchman. The conflict now is with regard 
to those schools (about half the total number) which 
were originally built by religious bodies, but are now 
maintained by the public out of the rates and taxes. 
Everyone agrees that the central and local educational 
authorities, the latter being popular, elected bodies, 
must have the complete management and control of 
secular education. But all Roman Catholics and some 
High Churchmen claim that in their schools all the 
teachers shall be of the Roman Catholic or Anglican 
persuasion. The bill which has just passed the House 
of Commons by such enormous majorities is based 
upon two main principles: (1) That there shall be no 
tests for teachers, and (2) that no denominational 
religion, but only the elements of a common Christianity, 
shall be taught in public schools out of public funds. 
Some reasonable exceptions are allowed, but this is 
the main purport of the bill, and it was framed 
mainly to meet and redress the loud complaints and 
real grievances of the Nonconformists —a number 
of powerful sects, Baptists, Independents, Methodists, 
Unitarians, &c., who have always formed the back- 
bone of English Liberalism. The logical solution, 
no doubt, would have been to exclude religion alto- 
gether from the schools. But the Government knew 
very well that this solution would not please the 
people. Rightly or wrongly, a great majority of 
parents, and therefore of voters, desire that their 
children should be taught the elements of Christianity, 
and above all that the English Bible should not be 
excluded from the curriculum of the schools. I believe 
that there are many Agnostics who take this view, on 
the ground that the English translation of the Bible is 
one of the finest achievements of English literature, 
that it is a great national possession, and that it is so 
much a part of the national life and of the national 
literature that it ought not to be ignored in a school 
curriculum. 

A judgment has just been given in the Appeal 
Court which shows that even under the Education Act 
of 1902 an educational authority is not bound to pay 
teachers for the teaching of distinct religious formu- 
laries such as those that are required by Roman 
Catholics and High Churchmen. On the whole, this 
decision is likely to weaken the opposition to the bill 
in the House of Lords. It is quite true that three- 
fourths of the bishops and more than half theclergy men 
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of the Church of England are opposed to the new legis- 
lation ; but a great majority of the laymen of the Church 
of England are quite satisfied with it, and this was 
seen early in the summer. The agitation against the 
bill had to be conducted by the bishops and clergy, 
who, finding themselves officers without an army, soon 
gave up their indignation meetings and took to writing 
to the newspapers instead. The bill, moreover, is 
extremely generous in the compensation in lieu of rent 
for schools which it awards to the Established Church. 
If this bill is lost, the next one will be much less 
satisfactory to the bishops. Rate aid can be with- 
drawn from the ‘‘non-provided” or denominational 
schools, and provided schools can be set up and built 
where necessary in the places where they are most 
needed. For these reasons I venture to predict that 
the present Education Bill will pass the House of Lords 
and receive the Royal Assent with comparatively slight 


modifications. —Yours sincerely, 
J. Butt. 





ABBOTSFORD. 
Scott AS A PERSON. 


HAT in England we revere the author is suffi- 
ciently proved by the unaffected interest dis- 
played by the public in the ‘‘ interviews,” the writers’ 
‘*at home,” and the like articles which adorn our news- 
papers and magazines. In a measure this would appear 
to be a natural and innocent feeling ; it should indicate 
an interest in the personality of an artist ; and the hidden 
spring of this interest is, after all, the inborn convic- 
tion, if not rather perception, that it is not the artist 
but the man that is of vital concern. The writer, per- 
forming recently the pilgrimage performed by how 
many thousands to Abbotsford, was struck as at no 
other shrine that he has ever visited by the feeling 
of the real presence. There is surely no other place in 
the whole world where there appears so intense and so 
enduring a passion of devotion. The books are in the 
cases as he left them; no sacrilegious hand may touch 
them: the single addition that has been made, and 
left on a table, is the book of all books he would have 
been eager to add ; his antiquarian treasures, his fur- 
niture, his very pipes and walking sticks, the paper on 
the walls—all are left because he used and left them. 
All bespeaks a love for a personality approaching 
almost toa religion, Shelley sings : 


“ Alas! that all we loved in him should be 
But for our grief, as if it had not been, 
And grief itself be mortal.” 


But here is no recurrence. The chair, as in one of 
Wilson’s Tales of the Borders, is left permanently 
vacant ; a void has been made that cannot be filled ; 
and the triumph over death is complete. 

What is it that makes us love this man so? 
Chaucer, Goldsmith, Charles Lamb, Addison, perhaps, 
when he talks of Sir Roger, we love with a love that is 
personal to the man as well as to the author, but 
surely not to the same degree. Other men have had 
monuments to their virtues, or their genius. Here 
isa man whom the world cared for so much 
that it consecrates and caresses his very weakness. 
With other men Abbotsford would have been 
‘** Scott’s Folly”; with Walter Scott it is a shrine 
for tender homage. Shelley’s wife touchingly says of 


public acts, for his was on the whole a private life ; it 
is not due merely to his greatness as a novelist, for 
other novelists have been as great or greater than he ; 
but no other novelist has been worshipped to the 
same degree. Many others have surpassed him in 
appreciation of nature and have equalled him in 
dramatic force. It is not because we know all about 
his private life; for, firstly, what we know now is 
a little marred by the blot—however nobly erased— 
which Carlyle was so keen to point out ; and, secondly, 
the worship was as intense during his life, when the 
facts were only imperfectly known. It often came to 
him from people who knew him only by his books. 
Who can forget the moving story of Cunningham, 
of how, when he was entering Jermyn-street late one 
night during the last sad journey home, some working 
men stopped him to ask ‘‘ if this is the street where he 
lives,” as if there were only one ‘“‘ he” in the world? 
That worship extended from Goethe, king of men, to 
George IV. ; from the King of Naples to Tom Purdy, 
during life ; how far since his death ? 

The secret of our feeling can only be the personality 
of the man as revealed in the novels: the personality 
which enchantsusaschildren, allures us yet morestrongly 
in manhood, and has the wizard charm still in old age. 
“If you would be loved,” says Mazzini, ‘‘seem to 
love; and the best way to seem to love is to love 
really.” All Scott’s novels breathe that spirit of 
humanity which sees the common soul in all men alike, 
though it may be obscured by accidentals. Uncon- 
sciously it may be, he is always at his best with uncon- 
ventional life. Jeanie Deans, in spite of himself, he 
knows is better than Lady Suffolk, as good as the 
Queen herself ; with elemental humanity he is at one, 
artificial humanity he knows as spectator merely. And 
it is surely this feeling of the oneness of men that 
constitutes his appeal to the unerring instinct of the 
child, as to the saddened experience cf the man: not 
obtruded with offensive importunity as by Dickens; not 
conceded pityingly, as by Thackeray, to a brotherhood 
pursuing vain phantoms; not dissected curiously 
as by Meredith, or in heart-breaking sadness as by 
George Eliot ; but springing within him spontaneously, 
without fine theories or elaborate reasoning, part of 
his nature—a subliminal consciousness. We know, 
without inquiring, that he is better than he knows, and 
that his political creed and his yearning to found a family 
of feudal rank, so tragically defeated by Destiny, are 
but rudimentary growths, the accident of his environ- 
ment, for which we would no more blame him than we 
would blame the horse for bearing about him the traces 
of a five-toed ancestry. B. B. 





LEGAL EDUCATION. 
I, 
(From a Correspondent.) 


OT for many generations have the prospects of legal 
N education been brighter than they are now. Deep- 
seated prejudices have still to be overcome; the 
jealousies first produced by, and then themselves producing, 
anomalous and wasteful arrangements, must be allayed; 
vested interests need to be conciliated and harmonised for 
the common good. But there seems real ground for hope 
that, before many years are passed, something like order 
will be evolved out of the chaos which has long reigned in 
the domain of legal education. 
Into the detailed history of the subject we cannot here 





Shelley, ‘‘ He died and the world made no sign.” With 
Scott it has never ceased to make sign. It is not due to 





go. But one cardinal fact, the outcome of distant historical 
causes, should be stated, if the problem is to be intelligible 
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to the lay reader. As in all other civilised countries, the 
study of the law has for long ages in theory formed part of 
the recognised curricula of the natural homes of liberal 
science ; but, in actual fact, the ancient universities of Eng- 
land ceased, almost from the birth of English law, to exer- 
cise any direct influence upon English legal practice. This 
state of things was due, not, as might hastily be assumed, 
merely to the distance which separated Oxford and Cam- 
bridge from the King’s Courts at Westminster, but to a far 
more important cause. At a critical period in our history, 
the vital question arose: Should our law be native or 
foreign, English or Roman? We cannot regret that the 
question received the answer it did. But we must pro- 
foundly regret that the rival parties could not agree to make 
the best of the situation. tt is difficult to be sure which 
was to blame ; doubtless there were faults on both sides. But 
the presumption is against the Universities, which for cen- 
turies declined to admit, as a subject worthy of academic 
study, that system of:law which, though at the time of the 
quarrel barbarous and crude enough, now orders the affairs 
of half the civilised world. Oxford and Cambridge clung to 
the Roman and the Canon Law; and so long as the Church 
Courts were a power in the land, the studies of the civilian 
and the canonist were not wholly divorced from practice. 
But the Church Courts fell with the Reformation ; and the 
law schools of Oxford and Cambridge dwindled almost to 
extinction. 

Their fate was a national disaster; for it had a result 
beyond the divorce of liberal science from professional prac- 
tice. In all other civilised countries (notably in the United 
States) there exists a class of men, usually distinguished for 
their influence on affairs, who have studied law as a train- 
ing for public life or a business career, or simply as a liberal 
education, with no thought of professional practice. Natur- 
ally such men seek the Universities, where, with the study 
of the law, they can combine the varied intellectual and 
social interests of a great centre of learning and breathe a 
liberal atmosphere. These men do not become profound 
jurists ; but they bring to their public duties, to their busi- 
nesses, to the legislatures of their countries, a grasp of legal 
principle and an interest in the law, which are often of great 
value both to themselves and to the public. No such class 
of men exists in England; and the result is seen in the 
wretched and imperfect attempts at law reform, the total 
absence of an enlightened public opinion as a counter- 
balance to the natural conservatism of professional instincts, 
the consequent helplessness of the public under legal abuses, 
which have been such marked features in long periods of 
English history. It was the dream of Blackstone to remove 
this reproach ; and the description, in the first chapter of 
his famous Commentaries, of “the laws and constitution of 
our own country” as “a species of knowledge in which the 
gentlemen of England have been more remarkably de- 
ficient than those of all Europe besides,” is, unhappily, 
almost as true of these days as of Blackstone’s own. 

The study of English law, thus banished from the Uni- 
versities, naturally found a shelter near the great Courts in 
which English law was administered ; and there soon grew 
up, between London and Westminster, the Inns of Court 
and of Chancery, the precise relationship of which is now 
a mystery, but which in all probability stood to one another 
somewhat in the relation of workshop and training-school. 
Although it is probable that Coke's well-known picture of 
these famous institutions is coloured by the artist’s enthu- 
siasm for his profession, there can be little doubt that, at 
least in their best periods. they did a good deal for students ; 
and their social side, though it naturallv suffered wher 
barristers ceased to live at their chambers, has always been 
a strong educational influence on the members of the 
forensic branch of the legal profession. But the allurements 
of actual practice gradually extinguished the claims of 
scientific study, until the latter practically ceased to be re- 
cognised, or survived only in perfunctory “readings” and 
occasional “ moots.” And thus, not unnaturally, the 
national tendency to regard merely technical knowledge as 
the one thing necessary established itself firmly in the pre- 
cincts of the Inns of Court, as elsewhere, in oblivion of the 
truth that all really sound technical knowledge must be 
based on a scientific foundation. One of the most striking 
Proofs of this assertion is to be found in the fact that the 
Students’ Inns, or Inns of Chancery, practically ceased, 
during the eighteenth century, to exist as public institu- 
tions, being treated by the members of their co-opted 
governing bodies as private property. In later years, more 
than one of these bodies actually sold their valuable land 
and buildings, divided the proceeds amongst their members, 
and dissolved their society. 





In the so-called educational revival of the early nine- 
teenth century, the four Inns of Court, which enjoyed the 
exclusive control of admission to the bar, and the Law 
Society which (under different names) had acquired a similar 
privilege with regard to the growing body of attorneys and 
solicitors, shared to a certain extent; but, unhappily, the 
Early Victorian tendency to regard mere examinations as 
an adequate substitute for, or test of education, was carried 
to its highest pitch. At first somewhat perfunctory in 
character, these examinations, especially those of the Law 
Society, rapidly increased in severity. But as to how the 
candidate acquired the knowledge necessary to enable him 
to pass, whether he was likely to retain it, or even whether 
it was of the kind necessary to lay a proper foundation for 
a legal career—these questions were regarded as being 
satisfied by the simple process of screwing up the standard 
of difficulty. As a natural consequence, the examinations 
came to be regarded as a mere conflict of wits between ex- 
aminer and candidate, in which all weapons were fair, or 
even as monopoly barriers, erected with the object of pre- 
venting an undue influx of professional competitors. 


Gradually, however, as the examination theory of edu- 
cation broke down, the professional authorities began to 
make provision for the teaching of law. The Inns of Court 
in 1852 established a federal body known as the Council of 
Legal Education, with a staff of Readers in various 
branches; and though at first the Council’s choice of its 
Readers hardly appeared to be guided by the simple desire 
to secure the best teachers, matters gradually improved, 
until, at the present time, the Inns of Court have an efficient 
and fairly adequate teaching staff, remunerated by salaries 
which justify the Council in expecting serious devotion to 
duty. The Law Society, whose earliest efforts in the matter 
of legal education date back as far as 1833, has tried various 
schemes. For many years it appointed a number of distin- 
guished lecturers who, as a rule, attracted large audiences. 
Their labours did not, however, cover the whole ground ; 
and, as their duties were strictly professorial, the average 
student felt the want of personal and continuous guidance 
throughout his career. Then the Council of the Law Society 
tried the experiment of appointing correspondence tutors ; 
and for a while this plan worked successfully. But it was 
ultimately found that correspondence tuition alone did not 
supply the want. Ultimately, three years ago, the Society 
embarked on a more ambitious scheme, a detailed report on 
the working of which has recently been published. The 
new organisation comprises a Principal, who, in addition 
to his teaching duties, is an administrative officer of the 
Society, and the general adviser of the students in all 
matters corinected with their studies. In addition, there is 
a considerable staff of Readers and Tutors, practitioners 
in active work, who have also had experience in, or 
shown special aptitude for, the work of teaching. The in- 
struction given is mainly by oral lectures, always, however, 
supplemented by explanatory conversational classes, and by 
personal consultation with the Principal. For those students 
whose distance from London renders it impossible for them 
to attend the Law Society’s Hall, correspondence classes are 
organised ; but for country students the Society is endea- 
vouring, by substantial grants of money, to stimulate the 
establishment in the large provincial towns of Boards of 
Legal Studies, in connection with the local institutions for 
higher education, and, in the smaller centres of population, 
of resident local tutors. Such Boards now exist in Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, Bristol, Birmingham, 
and Swansea ; and others are in process of formation. The 
success of the Law Society's new scheme has been very 
striking, as evidenced by the number of the students volun- 
tarily attending, by the regularity of their attendance, and 
by their appreciation of the work of the teaching staff; but 
perhaps the greatest compliment which the Society has re- 
ceived in connection with it is the action of the Council of 
Legal Education which, in appointing Dr. Blake Odgers 
last year as Director of Legal Studies in the Inns of Court, 
obviously followed the precedent of Chancery-lane. The 
Universities, too, have long since abandoned their disas- 
trous policy of banning English law; and if it is difficult 
for men trained in old traditions to realise that law, when 
properly studied, affords a liberal education no less stimu- 
lating and formative, and perhaps less prone to pedantry, 
than classical literature and philology, still the law schools 
of Oxford and Cambridge can boast distinguished teachers 
and students of average ability. while the University of 
London, long a mere examining body, is now attempting to 
organise an efficient school of law. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE PERFECT TEACHER.* 


R. JAMES WELTON, the author of the greater 
part, and the editor of the whole, of a small 
but comprehensive treatise on The Principles and 
Methods of Teaching, is the Professor of Education 
in the University of Leeds. He is, therefore, him- 
self a symbol of the new era which has been dawn- 
ing for a considerable number of years and pro- 
mises to continue to dawn for some time yet before 
the sun of Education can be said to have fully risen: 
for he would be a bold man wko should say that the time 
is over when teaching had no principles and its methods 
would not bear examination. Philosophers like James 
Mill, Bain, Herbert, and Spencer have long been holding 
up the light from a distance. Psychology, with its fascina- 
ting studies of the infant mind, is a modern development 
which was bound sooner or later to reduce chaos to some 
sort of order. Matthew Arnold, more theorist than man of 
practice, was yet by his position enabled to bring theories 
into closer relation with practice; and with the growth 
of the Training College system, the foundation of chairs 
and schools of pedagogy, and the broadening of the 
aims and sympathies of the Board of Education, which 
kas been continuous and steady since the days of the 
three “R’s,” the ideals of the philosophers and poets 
have come into the hands of practical men and through 
them are being slowly passed down to the great mass of 
the elementary school teachers of the country. To them, 
as to many others, much of the new teaching will seem 
but a beautiful dream. “Kappa,” in the Westminster 
Gazette a little time ago, spoke witk the voice of a poet 
and an enthusiast to the teachers in the secondary schools, 
just as Mr. Welton in this little book speaks to those in 
the primary. Mr. Welton’s are the calmer and more dis- 
passionate accents of the psychologist and the framer of 
syllabuses, but he glows at times with the fervour of the 
evangelist, and while the teacher will appreciate the book 
where it sets forth the “how,” he will read with more 
interest and profit its very valuable and suggestive exposi- 
tion of the “why?” The “why?” has always been left 
so entirely in the background. We are all familiar with 
the idea that anybody can teach. The reason for its 
prevalence is obvious. If a carpenter making a table took 
years to do it and the progress of the table month by 
month could not be appreciated by the eye or hand: if of 
all the tables that grew up round kim he could claim 
credit for the good ones and without fear of positive 
disproof attribute all the failures to the incurable per- 
versity of the wood; then there would probably be a 
general impression that anybody can make a table. Add 
an indefinite number of carpenters to each table, with 
divided responsibility : suppose, in addition, certain tables 
which insisted on coming to perfection of their own in- 
herent virtue and in despite of inefficient carpentering, 
and you have an analogy which will explain why the world 
is only beginning to wake up to the fact that the first duty 
of the education reformer is to teach the teacher and rouse 
in him some glimmering recognition of the difficulties and 
the supreme importance of his mission. 

Mr. Welton’s book does not, of course, stand alone, 
but it will be of great assistance in spreading the light. 
From one point of view it inspires hopefulness: but it is 
possible that in some quarters it may inspire something 
like despair. Closing it, we come to the general conclu- 
sion that all that is wanted to make a successful teacher 
in an elementary school is enthusiasm, omniscience in his 
special subjects, a complete understanding of the child- 
mind, perfect sympathy, eloquence, a fascinating per- 
sonality, unlimited patience, unlimited good-temper, and 
perfect tact. The would-be archangel, looking forward to 
eighty pounds a year, may be tempted to say, “ You just 
come and try; come and face a class of thirty infants and 





* PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF TEACHING. By James Welton, 
M.A., Professor of Education in the University of Leeds. 
London: W. B. Clive. University Tutorial Press, Limited. 
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see what you can do!” We take it that Mr. Welton has 
tried. It is as one who has tried that he has authority 
to speak ; and though he and his collaborators devote much 
time to useful practical guidance in all the subjects which 
they touch, in his general scheme he does not claim to be 
doing more than setting up an ideal to which we may 
approach only through long years of effort. It will come 
as a message of hope to those who remember their own 
childish struggles with scraps of useless and indigestible 
history, with strings of names of headlands, rivers, and 
capital towns learnt off by the page and forgotten at the 
first convenient opportunity, with meaningless Euclid in 
which the whole proposition tumbled to pieces if the 
letters were put at unexpected corners of the triangle, with 
parsing and analysis which left literature stripped bare of 
its poetry and its charm. All these things still exist, but 
anybody acquainted in the slightest degree with our 
schools will agree that they are gradually disappearing ; 
and to the reformers they are, rightly, abominations to be 
relegated to dust heaps. Each of Mr. Welton’s chapters 
leaves a dust heap behind it. He begins by laying stress 
upon the necessity of bringing the school into its proper 
relations with life: 

“The purpose of education should be to lead the child 
into the fullest, truest, noblest, and most fruitful relations 
of which he is capable with the world in which he lives.” 

As a definition this may be vague; expanded, ex- 

plained, illustrated, and reduced to terms of lesson and 
syllabus, it serves as the battle-cry of the educational 
revolution. It is heard clearly in the chapter on history, 
one of the most interesting chapters in the book. It is 
the death knell of immaterial dates and of the import- 
ance of the precise number of Henry VIII.’s wives. Once 
the early period is past, the period of pictures and in- 
teresting personal stories which must still bold their 
ground for the very young, history is to become a rational 
and a living thing giving the child his fair share of the 
accumulated experience of the race. And here let the 
teacher humbly realise what is expected of him: 

“The first essential is a well-prepared and stimulating 
teacher. It is not encyclopedic knowledge that is required, 
but a sure and intelligent grasp of, and an insight into, the 
meaning of great movements, and enough knowledge of 
detail to be able to make those movements real to the 
imagination both of himself and his pupils. In the next 
place, sanity and impartiality of judgment are essentials, 
the result of practice in weighing evidence and comparing 
authorities. Add to this the power of raising interest and 
enthusiasm by striking and vivid narrative and skilful ques- 
tioning and, finally, such a knowledge of books and of the 
best ways of using them as will enable him to train his 
pupils in profitable reading for themselves.” 


That is all. That passage, like many others, illus- 
trates vividly the strength of the new movement and at 
the same time suggests its principal weakness, the reliance 
which must be placed in the teacher's personality. But 
the personal element must always be prominent in any 
scheme of education, and a moderate teacher under the 
new régime will probably do better and cannot well do 
worse than many of those who rank as good under the 
old. Most of the ordinary subjects are treated in turn 
in the same helpful and illuminating way: Reading, 
Literature, Grammar, Music, Geography, Natural His- 
tory, Mathematics, Drawing, even Needlework; on 
needlework we speak with hesitation, for it has a more 
strictly utilitarian air, but all emerge from tke process 
glorified by a new light. “ Make the children teach them- 
selves” is the great principle; show them the joy of dis- 
covery and where possible the triumph of achievement, 
for “all learning is by doing” and Mr. Squeers in his 
simple way builded better than he thought. Mr. Welton 
wili no doubt on some other occasion discuss the possi- 
bilities of new subjects. Hygiene, we know, is being 
attempted here and there; a word might with advantage 
be put in for a little simple political economy, and we 
have never quite understood why even the elements of 
law are preserved as the mysteries of the experts. But 
these things lie no doubt outside the scope of this valuable 
and thoughtful book, though they are by no means 
irrelevant to the principles it expounds. 
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WYNDHAM’S THEATRE. 
“PETER’S MOTHER.” 

RS. HENRY DE LA PASTURE’S second effort at 
playwriting has so many merits and is the cause 
vf so much pleasant entertainment that it is in a humble 
and apologetic spirit that I am moved to point out that in 
it which seems wrong. The play is so full of hope that 
I should never dream of likening it to a tadpole. Tad- 
poles have large and solemn heads, bodies distinguishable 
as such only by experts, and absurdly exaggerated and 
flippant tails. The head, accompanied by a suitable body, 
would be impressive ; the tail, wagging behind something 
of a less dignified and statesmanlike nature, might fascinate 
by its grace and charm. We bear with the creature when 
we meet it in the confidence that there are in it the possi- 
bilities of a nicely-proportioned and attractive frog. This 
may not be accurate, physiologically. It is an allegory, 
and has, of course, no bearing on the question of Pe/er’s 
Mother. In Peter’s Mother there is a large and solemn 
first act of serious domestic drama: ably written, in- 


_ teresting, skilful, and suggestive in its character-drawing, 


though it does not always ring quite true. It is not often 
that women do such good work for the stage; their 
tendency is to the discursiveness, introspection, and soul- 
analysis which may make a good novel but seldom make 
anything but a tedious play. Mrs. de la Pasture is in this 
case far from tedious, though the act is a little long; and 
her study of the struggle between love and duty in the 
heart of Lady Mary Crewys is worth the tribute of serious 
criticism. The chief point to be raised against a quite 
admirable act is that at a critical point she seems to have 
yielded tp the temptation to sacrifice character to curtain. 
Lady Mary is a gentle creature, all goodness and sweet- 
ness and light—in short, she is Miss Marion Terry. Her 
husband, who caught her very young, has kept her in 
subjection. He has given her no particular reason to love 
him, and all the love in her has overflowed to her son. 
Such a woman, when driven to the choice between seeing 
that son off to the war and staying by that husband when 
he has to face almost certain death, might conceivably 
hesitate for some time. The thing, it may be agreed, is 
not impossible. But there is more than a suspicion 
that she hesitates simply to make an effective ending to 
the act: and that suspicion once admitted, I become con- 
vinced that the woman Mrs. de la Pasture meant to draw 
would have stayed by her husband without giving the ques- 
tion a second thought. Truth has bowed to the demands 
of the theatre, but the perfect playwright makes the theatre 
bow to the demands of truth. Mrs. de la Pasture has 
shown skill enough to make of the surrender an acceptable 
and moving scene; but that is but an inferior manifesta- 
tion of the dramatist’s art. 

Act I. is the head of the play, but I find no body to 
correspond. The general impression is of beginning and 
end, but no middle. Aristotle (if a reference to him may 
be allowed) would not have liked that. However, the 
end, which occupies the remainder of the play, is a grace- 
ful and charming end. Lady Mary becomes comparatively 
unimportant ; but there is compensation in Peter, who as 
played by Mr. A. E. Matthews, is a twin-brother to the 
fascinating hero of Mr. St. John Hankin’s comedy 7'he 
Return of the Prodical. The character is cleverly drawn 
and cleverly acted; and the contrast with that other type 
of the essentially British gentleman, Mr. Fred Kerr, is 
worked out with considerable skill. Mrs. de la Pasture 
looks at men with a critical eye, but though cruel, can see 
some good in them, and she is more successful with them 
than with her women. But from observation of both 
she has extracted a couple of acts of pleasant and enter- 
taining light comedy. My only wonder is how so frivolous 
a tail ever got fixed on to so solemn a head; and how the 
frivolity of the tail and the solemnity of the head have 
managed to keep so entirely disconnected. But there is 
always the hope that some day, if nature is kind, there 
may grow out of the strange combination the perfect frog. 

J. Wyte. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 


By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 
Lonpon, Thursday. 

| USSIA and its Revolution seem to be the one 

topic which holds the public imagination. I 
never knew English opinion so stirred about a foreign 
event since the time of the Bulgarian atrocities. 
Indeed, the sentiment is deeper than then, because it 
is closer to the very powerful and abiding English 
feeling about the right to rebel against a Government 
that withholds all the things that we think indis- 
pensable to right relations between the people and the 
State. We are therefore much in the state of mind 
which, from all accounts, I hear to be almost universal 
in Russia, acquiescence in terrorism and even 
approbation of it. What other attitude is possible to 
those who read Prince Kropotkin’s letter in the 7imes 
on the doings of General Minn ? The average European 
citizen finds it hard to regard the violent death of 
such a man as an act of murder, and prefers to 
think of it as part of acivil war. The Government 
that does not proceed by law puts its agents out of 
law, and it is the general rule of legality in Europe 
which is creating the present powerful and inJignant 
strain of public opinion against the Russian Government. 

* 7 - 


What are the prospects of the struggle? I think 
the opinion is general that the Government is beaten 
and that the victory of the Revolution is only a question 
of time. Experienced Russian observers of the situa- 
tion point one to the following significant features of 
the struggle : First, the state of the army. The view 
of the well-informed is that about 300 regiments cannot 
be trusted and that the whole force of soldiery and 
police is liable to discontent and to sudden refusals to 
act against the people, largely because of the 
tremendous strain of overwork which it has undergone. 
If the street conflicts between the revolutionaries and 
the soldiery were less fierce and continuous, this feeling 
would rapidly grow. As it is, it is often checked or 
turned to savage repulsion. But the revolutionaries 
think that the process of undermining the allegiance of 
the army to the autocracy goes on continuously and 
satisfactorily. 

* * * * 

Another feature is that to which I have already 
referred—the general absence of moral censure of the 
revolutionary or terrorist propaganda among even 
moderate reformers. Force, they agree, must be met 
by force, and isolated acts of assassination are treated 
just as if they were incidents of war, and in the case of 
specially reactionary and cruel officials are vehemently 
applauded. Beyond this, there is singular unity of 
purpose among the various grades of the anti-Govern- 
ment forces. Constitutional change is generally 
acknowledged to be the first necessary step. All unite 
in the abolition of the autocracy. This is becoming the 
true will of the Russian nation, the point round which 
all the various centres of energy revolve with increas- 
ing momentum. Socialism, land nationalisation, all 
the schemes for re-ordering the State, are put second 
to this indispensable condition of a renewed political 
organisation. 

* * * * 

Then come the difficulties. One of them is the 
frightful losses which the methods of the Government 
inflict on the revolutionaries. Many of their leaders 
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have already gone down in the struggle, notably the 
organiser of the general strike, who has disappeared, 
and has doubtless been shot or hung, so that the 
organisation has constantly to be renewed from below, 
fresh volunteers stepping into the breach as the lost 
captains disappear. What Russia has suffered in 
governing and critical ability during the last half 
century no one can tell. The flower of the nation has 
continually been cut off, and at times, of course, the 
revolutionary plant has ceased to grow. A second 
difficulty is Poland. An independent Poland presents 
grave problems. It would probably be impossible to 
prevent a German incursion in case the purely national 
solution of the Polish controversy were forced to the 
front. Probably this will be avoided, for a genuine 
measure of autonomy, on the Finnish plan, might 
satisfy all but a section of the party which insists on 
complete political liberation. 
” * * * * 

These are the features of the struggle which leading 
figures in the Russian struggle present to English 
friends or critics. But I think success is believed to 
be inevitable. Nor are moderate men afraid of their 
own partisans. Are not genuinely criminal men mixed 
up with the assassinations and bank robberies? Very 
few,is the reply. Is not terrorism a monster, which 
may slay the master who brought it into being? The 
terrorists well understand that it is purely a weapon of 
war and that the constituted democratic State must 
lay it down in the hour of its victory. As for the new 
Duma, the reformers anticipate a measure of fraud 
and violent interference in the elections, resulting in 
the superseding of some of their candidates and the 
election of some creatures of the Government. But on 
the whole they think it will be less conciliatory to the 
Tsar than its predecessor and they expect to see the 
great feature of the first Duma—the absence of a 
Court party—repeated. They insist that all through 
the Revolution the salient aspect of the struggle has 
been the Tsar’s failure to command a Parliamentary 
party of ‘King’s friends.” This time-honoured weapon 
of autocratic power is entirely wanting to the bureau- 
cracy and its head. 

* * * * * 

The cause of the incessant efforts of the Zimes and 
a section of the Chamberlain Press to force a full dis- 
closure of the MacDonnell correspondence remains a 
little obscure. What precisely do these gentlemen 
want? To discredit Mr. Balfour’s leadership? But 
supposing Mr. Chamberlain’s health does not permit 
his re-entry into active public life—a contingency, I am 
afraid, which must be seriously contemplated—of what 
avail will it be to strike at the prestige of the one 
Unionist leader that will then be left? However, it is 
continually suggested that Mr. Chamberlain disap- 
proved of the MacDonnell-Wyndham enterprise, so 
far as he knew of it, a view which I believe to be quite 
correct. Mr. Chamberlain was for long the most 
anti-Irish member of the late Cabinet, on grounds not 
of animosity but of policy. However, Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s personality is not now in question, and I 
cannot take seriously the club talk which proposes 
Mr. Walter Long as a successor to the late Prime 
Minister, or Mr. Long as consenting to any such fan- 
tastic transaction. If the Irish Unionists are moving 
in that direction, they will be discomfited. True, Mr. 
Balfour is no leader for a party in such adversity as 





that which has befallen the old Conservative organisa- 
tion. He has not the popular instincts, nor the 
tenacity and resource and quick knowledge of decisive 
moments in a long engagement which determine the 
issue of political controversies. However, if Mr. 
Chamberlain cannot resume his place by Mr. Balfour's 
side, that statesman, in reconstituting Toryism on a 
Free Trade basis, which he will be compelled to do, 
will once more be able to present the familiar Cecil 
combination in a new and attractive guise. Therefore, 
apart from his greatly superior abilities and experience, 
he cannot he touched, unless he himself chooses to go. 
* * * * * 

The reports as to the character and scope of the 
bill for dealing with Irish devolution are, I believe, 
quite premature and entirely inaccurate. Only the 
faintest adumbrations of a scheme have been before 


the Cabinet, nothing substantial. 
* * * * * 


It is indeed good news to hear of the spirit of bravery 
and unaffected devotion to public duty with which the 
Prime Minister is facing the tasks awaiting him in the 
coming month. His bearing is the admiration of all 
who have lately been in contact with him. Perhaps 
it is permissible to add that among the innumerable 
acts of delicate sympathy of which he has been the 
subject the King’s attentions have been conspicuous 
for their good feeling and sincerity. 





AGRICULTURE. 
A RECORD IN HARVESTING. 


An exceedingly interesting experiment was recently 
conducted on a farm in Bedfordshire, in order to determine 
how quickly it was possible to make bread from standing 
corn; and, incredible as it may appear, the entire process 
was completed in five hours. Such a condition of affairs 
would have been altogether impossible in the olden days 
when the reaping sickle and the threshing flail were em- 
ployed ; it would have been equally impossible a couple 
of years ago with horse-drawn mowers. With the advent 
of the agricultural motor, however, a great difference has 
been wrought, especially now that so high a degree of 
practical utility has been attained. At two o’clock in the 
afternoon a Universal motor was taken into a very heavy 
crop of the old-fashioned Revitt’s wheat, which the thresh- 
ing machine subsequently showed had a yield of well over 
fifty bushels per acre. Two 6 ft. binders were attached, 
and for two hours these made a 12 ft. slice around the 
field at the rate of over three miles per hour in their giant 
stride, causing acre after acre to yield to their vigorous 
onslaught. The motor then unyoked and fetched a large 
size threshing machine to the field; then, having its lorry 
top adjusted, carted the wheat to the machine, and having 
been placed in position threshed the wheat; this com- 
pleted, it was attached to a grinding mill and the corn was 
converted into flour. The flour was then made into 
dough, and before seven o'clock the bread was baked. 
Whilst the bread-making was in process the motor was 
taken back to the field and the land on wuich a big crop 
of wheat was growing but a few hours before was ploughed 
up; then a cultivator took the place of the plough; the 
seed bed being thus prepared, the motor hai led a corn- 
drill and a harrow, and drilled in the seed for an autumn 
sown catch crop of tares. Thus within six hours a crop 
of wheat had been taken from the land and bread made 
from it ; and the land had been submitted to a full cultiva- 
tion and a fresh crop had been sown. 


A PROFITABLE ALLOTMENT. 


The Surrey Education Committee recently offered the 
Royal Horticultural Society's medal for the best  allot- 
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ment in the county, which has been won by Mr. Thompson, 
of New Malden, who has proved that a very small holding 
can be worked so as to yield an excellent profit. In the 
course of an interview with a representative of the Tribune, 
Mr. Thompson gave full details of his crops, and the 
amount of time and money expended mm raising them. In 
addition to procuring the silver medal he has exhibited his 
produce at various shows during the past summer, where 
he has secured no fewer than eleven first prizes, one 
second, and one third, bringing in a total of £5 5s. 6d. 
With a view of encouraging others to take up the work, 
and showing that no long course of instruction is neces- 
sary, it may be stated that Mr. Thompson has had no 
special training whatever. Fifteen years ago he left the 
Army, after serving twelv2 years in the 1st Royal Scots. 
He is now a builder’s labourer by trade, and adds con- 
siderably to his wages by the product of his allotment. 
His knowledge of gardening has all been gathered from a 
penny weekly publication. His allotment is seven roods 
long by three roods wide, which he rents for ros. 6d. a 
year. 

How great a variety of produce can be grown upon a 
small holding is shown by the following list, which 
gives the prices paid for seeds and the amounts expended 
in other directions : 





Cost of | Cost of 
seeds. | seeds. 
rows s. d.| rows s. d 
6 peas eee © 3 2 strawberries (saved) 
1 celery © 2 1 raspberries (saved) 
1 tomatoes o 3,1 black currants 
12 onions ... 1 4) (saved) 
4 turnips ... oo © 4) 1 red currants (saved) 
8 winter greens ... © 8 1 gooseberries (saved) 
marrow bed © 2) 34 potatoes wo 60 
6 cabbage... © 4) 1 spinach Oo 3 
1 sweet peas 1 oO} 1 radish... ° -~ £2 
1 endive oO 1/1 mustardandcress... o 4 
3 lettuce me °o 3) 
6 parsnips... eos o 8) 14 7 
6 carrots ‘ 1 0} Rent of allotment 10 6 
6 broad beans 1 3) Manure ... a ~~ 2 
1 artichokes (saved) Bean sticks... o~ 6 © 
3 runner beans (saved) —_- — 
Total expenditure £2 6 1 


1 aSparagus (saved) 
1 French dwarf beans 


1 sea kale (saved) 
| 
(saved) | 


Unfortunately, the actual profits were not given, but 
Mr. Thompson is stated to have said that he found a ready 
market and a good price in the neighbourhood for every- 
thing he desired to sell. The profits made a handsome 
addition to his ordinary earnings, and one which he would 
be very loth to part with. Some special peas, of which he 
picked over twenty pecks, realised 1s. a peck. In addi- 
tion to his sale profits, he was able to provide his family of 
five with vegetables throughout the year, and his money 
prizes, as already stated, since the beginning of the year 
amount to £5 5s. 6d. From February to the middle of 
July he spends an average of three hours a day working 
on his allotment. Mr. Thompson has had no experience 
of large holdings, but he is confident that he could keep 
himself and his family in comfort with one acre of land. 





GARDENING. 


RASPBERRIES. 


This luscious fruit is not always treated as well as 
it ought to ‘be by growers, with the natural result that 
the plants do not crop as heavily as they otherwise would. 
Many persons appear to think that the old canes 
have a purpose after fruiting, and this is precisely where 
they go astray. When a raspberry cane has brought 
its burden to perfection it is done with, and the sooner it 
is removed the better, for as long as it remains it will 
take up a certain amount of nutriment. Moreover, they 
will deprive the young shoots which are to crop next 
season of the light and air that are absolutely essential 
to the ripening of the wood, without which it is impossible 





for them to produce fruit in the following season. The 
main thing, then, in the management of raspberries is to 
cut out the old wood directly the plants have finished 
cropping. It is also desirable to prick over the soil and 
to place on a mulching of good natural manure. 


ENGLISH DAFFODILS. 


Until within comparatively recent times we procured 
all our bulbs of narcissi or daffodils from Holland, the 
Dutchmen sending over each season immense numbers to 
fill the British demand. But things have altered now, 
and our own fields in Lincolnshire, Cornwall, and the Scillv 
Islands are producing hundreds of thousands of bulbs 
which are in all cases equal, and frequently superior, to 
those that came from the flat lands of Holland. In 
many instances the bulbs are not quite as attractive in 
appearance, the soil not favouring mere prettiness, but 
they have the solidity which may usually be taken as indi- 
cative of an inherent power to flower magnificently. It 
is another case of supporting home industries, and growers 
should always endeavour to procure home-grown bulbs. 
Now is the time for planting or potting. Do not hunt 
round assiduously to find the cheapest market—this is 
often a misnomer, as a cheap market is commonly a nasty 
one—but buy from a firm whose reputation is high, and 
be sure that, as far as it is possible for anyone to assure 
it, you will get the finest bulbs, which, after all, are the 
cheapest, as they give satisfaction. 


DutcH HYACINTHs. 


It is a matter of regret to many people that we are 
still forced to go to Holland to buy our hyacinths, as we 
have not yet discovered at home a soil in which they will 
grow and multiply satisfactorily. Well, we cannot have 
everything, and there is not the slightest doubt that the 
Dutchmen send us grand bulbs. Solid, heavy, clean, 
they have in them before they reach us, as anyone may 
prove by cutting a bulb in pieces, scale by scale, a beauti- 
fully formed spike waiting only excellent culture to bring 
it to perfection. According to present-day notions the 
flowers of hyacinths are somewhat stiff, but they are 
absolutely indispensable in the spring, as well in our 
greenhouses as in our conservatories and gardens. Now 
is the time for potting; next month thousands will be 
planted in the garden. For pots use a compost con- 
sisting of three-parts of fibrous loam, and one part each 
of leaf-mould and dried horse manure, adding sufficient 
coarse sand to make the whole quite porous. Do not pot 
too firmly, and leave the apex of the bulb just protruding 
through ‘the surface of the soii. Give a good watering 
and then bury the pots, covering four or five inches 
deep, in a bed of cocoanut fibre refuse for a period of 
six weeks to get roots in advance of tops. 





TO RUSSIA IN TIME OF REVOLUTION. 
“Tt is expedient that one man should die for the peoplé.”— 
John xviii., 14. 
OME, make an end of war, and make it now. 
Behold the travail of long-labouring earth 
With terror stricken and with terrible things 
Tormented! Brothers, hear ye not her groans ? 
Bow down, O God, from heaven and hear. Oh! bow 
Thine ear and hearken. Her a monstrous birth 
Of battles rends and tyranny and bones 


Of slaughtered children and the doom of kings. 


Come, make an end, an end. Strike once and well. 
Enough of patience and enough of pain! 

Too long, too long the blood of murdered men 
Cries out to God. ‘Too long their crimes foretell 
Too just a fate. Come, make an end of hell 
Strike once, strike home; ye need not strike again. 


MaurRIceE BROWNE. 


August 27, 1906. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE BLUE FUNK SCHOOL. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—The article under this title which appeared in 
The Speaker of last Saturday was much needed and wel- 
come. Perhaps you will allow me to draw attention to an 
aspect of the allied subject of militarism which seems to 
have been overlooked lately. 

It is the probable effect of the apparent assent of 
Liberals to the masked advocacy of conscription which is 
maintained with so much persistence by the journals of the 
Opposition. That effect will be the alienation of the work- 
ing-class supporters of the Government. To these things 
the working-classes are steadfastly opposed: to the principle 
of the Taff Vale judgment, to Protection, and to Conscrip- 
tion. The first places labour at the mercy of capital, the 
second favours the creation of tyrannical trusts, the third 
enslaves the masses for the benefit of the classes. 

Had the late Government carried Protection, the other 
two would have followed, as they were meant to follow. 

Conscription, as a direct issue, having failed, it is now 
being pushed by indirect methods. Hear the Sfectator on 
its experimental company : 

“TWe] desire the universal training of the youth of this 
country. Let us begin by making it voluntary. 
Universality will soon follow.” 

For “ universal” substitute “compulsory,” for “ univer- 
sality ” substitute “conscription,” and the cat is out of the 
bag and the objective of the experimental company is de- 
clared. The moral and intellectual value of conscription 
is insisted upon. The importance of subjecting the lower 
classes to discipline and of producing in them the virtue of 
mechanical obedience is also dwelt upon. We are not told 
whether the experience of countries under conscription shows 
that it produces moral and intellectual results of any value, 
or whether that experience shows that conscription degrades 
the individual and brutalises the community. 

The working-classes will see that the papers which ad- 
vocate conscription oppose the Workmen’s Disputes Bill, 
and (with the exception of the Spectator) support Protection. 

Unless a vigorous opposition to militarism in any form 
is initiated and sustained by the Liberal Party, the whole 
moderate working-class vote will be lost to the Liberals at 
the next election. It will be gained by the Socialists. 

Working men think they do enough in creating the 
wealth of millionaires ; they are not going to fight for it as 
well. What else have they to fight for? The workhouse. 
The workhouse does not inspire. Mr. Haldane thinks that 
neither party should be in power more than five years. 
Unless he discourages militarism more effectively than he 
has yet done, he is likely to enjoy the happiness of granted 
wishes. Liberals who do not put a time limit to Liberalism 
will do wisely in opposing an imminent peril.—Yours, etc., 

London, September 109. C. G. COMPTON. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Having been much disquieted by Mr. H. W. 
Wilson’s article in the current number of the National 
Review, I turned with eagerness to the article in The 
Speaker of last Saturday, entitled as above, in the hope of 
finding myself reassured after its perusal. I must, however, 
candidly own to being much disappointed. I yield to no 
man in my ignorance of naval matters, and I do not for a 
moment pretend to say that your article has not effectually 
answered Mr. Wilson’s: but, whereas his article is based 
on one assumption, yours utterly ignores it without attempt- 
ing to disprove it. His assumption is that “With the 
coming of the Dreadnought a new era has begun in naval 
construction. Her class, in a certain sense, renders all 
older battleships obsolete, whether those ships be British or 
foreign. That is to say, all the navies have made a fresh 
start from 1905, and victory at sea will depend, so far as 
material is concerned—and material is one of the important 
factors in naval war—upon the number of Dreadnoughts at 
the disposal of the rival navies.” 

__ This assumption may or may not be true, but the public 
wish to be informed by experts whether it is so or not. Your 
article, however, does not make any attempt to disprove it: 
it simply brushes it aside with these words: “It (Mr. 
Wilson’s article) seems to be based upon imaginary future 
developments and upon a rigid determination to keep the 
facts of the present and the experience of the past entirely 
out of view.” But, surely, this is not fair to Mr. Wilson. 
He believes, rightly or wrongly, that with the Dreadnought 





a new era has begun in naval architecture, and that all the 
navies have made a fresh start from 1905. If he is right, 
what signifies the present or the past; or a comparison of 
the position of the British navy as regards other navies in 
May, 1898, with the position in May, 1906?—Yours, etc., 
INQUIRER. 
[We should have thought that the duty of proving an 
assumption so extraordinary lay upon its author. If proved, 
it follows that the German fleet of small battleships is 
absolutely worthless in face of our large fleet of big battle- 
ships. Secondly, to maintain our predominance on Mr. 
Wilson’s theory, all we need do is to sell or scrap our 
whole fleet, and spend twice as much as Germany in con- 
structing Dreadnoughts. In that case, our naval estimates 
clearly should not be more than double those of Germany, 
say twenty-five or twenty-six millions —ED. The Speaker. | 


THE GERMAN CIVIL CODE. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—Permit an Austrian lawyer, who is also a great 
admirer of English jurisprudence, to make a few remarks 
upon the brilliant article entitled, “The Making of the 
German Civil Code ” which Professor Maitland contributed 
to the August number of 7he /ndependent Review. The 
famous Professor emphasises the modern character of this 
code: “It faces modern times with modern ideas, modern 
‘machinery, modern weapons.” He adds that England 
ought to admire, and perhaps envy, her German neigh- 
bour for this achievement. 

But other Western nations have even more reason to 
regard the German Code with similar feelings. With them 
the Roman law still predominates, in different forms, in- 
deed, but the same in spirit. The German legislation— 
Japan has since gone even further—was the first to take 
the bold step of freeing itself from Roman fetters, and this 
step received the strong support of scientific and practical 
men. The result is a code which overrules obsolete 
theories in order to supply the needs of our time. 

It may well be that the splendid success that has at- 
tended the working of the German Code will give a strong 
impulse to the civil legislation of other continental States. 
Already before any formal reforms have been introduced 
we may observe in Austria (for many centuries so closely 
allied with Germany in civilisation and history) the indirect 
influence of this emancipation. The Austrian Code, 
though admirably devised in some of its parts, is, as a 
whole, merely Roman law reduced to the form of a modern 
code. Its authors were entirely dominated by the Roman 
law, which at that time, a century ago, still ruled with 
unrestricted sway; and they could not venture to alter or 
enlarge its contents. Hence our law is in several respects 
inadequate to the requirements of a modern age; and the 
Austrian jurist is beginning to call in the aid of the German 
Code in order to supplement by interpretation and analogy 
the gaps in his own system. So the modern spirit of the 
German Code is fermenting beyond its own territory.— 
Yours, etc., 

London, September 17. H. R. 


THE INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SERVICE. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

SiR,—Will you permit me to announce in your columns 
that the British Institute of Social Service will hold a con- 
ference on “ Welfare Management” at its offices, No. 11, 
Southampton-row, W.C., at 3 p.m., on Tuesday, October 9 
next? For the purposes of the conference, “ Welfare 
Management” may be defined as that phase of industrial 
betterment which consists in efforts on the part of employers 
to do something more for their employees than the law de- 
mands, by directing or affording facilities for ameliorative 
social movements among them, and providing facilities for 
their health, education, and comfort. 

Mr. W. H. Lever, M.P., will preside, and Mr. David S. 
Crichton, social secretary of the Cocoa Works, York, will 
read a paper intended to open a discussion. 

It is especially desired that the conference should afford 
an opportunity for the exchange of actual experience, but 
a cordial invitation to be present is given to all who are 
interested. 

Similar conferences in America have proved of great 
value, and it is hoped that this one may give a powerful 
impetus to the spread of this movement.—Yours, etc., 

F. JAMES MATHESON, 
Executive Officer. 


London, September 14, 1906. 
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LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
THE PHILOSOPHER OF LIFE.* 


HE ‘golden stream of eloquence,” Cicero’s 
description of the style of Aristotle, has been 
a standing puzzle to scholars and commentators since 
the days of the Renaissance. Golden his works may 
be in the value of their matter, but their eloquence is 
found not in a flowing stream but in a few scattered 
patches. Perhaps, however, no great teacher of any 
other age would fare better if his teaching had come 
down to us in the form of lecture-notes. For that 
Aristotle’s writings are lecture-notes—whether those 
which formed the basis for his own exposition or those 
reported by an eager student in some Athenian variety 
of shorthand—no one familiar with lectures can doubt 
for a moment. 

Are not the first few chapters of the Z¢hics the 
skeleton of a typical lecture delivered at the opening 
of the October term? We have here expounded 
“the Nature and Scope of Ethics, its Classification as 
a division of Political Science, the Difficulties (a) innate 
in the subject, (4) arising from the youth and inexperi- 
ence of the students.” Such would be the headings 
of a modera syllabus, though the lecturer might deal 
more lightly with the last poiat. Perhaps the belief 
in the infallibility of youth was even stronger among 
the dwellers at the Lykaeum than at Trinity or Balliol. 
The foregoing considerations point out one of the most 
obvious reasons why the general reader prefers Plato 
to Aristotle. You cannot read Aristotle with your feet 
on the fender. There are few things more revolting 
than the sight of a row of your own (or other men’s) 
old lecture-notes, and it is, perhaps, the greatest 
tribute to Aristotle’s genius that what he says is so 
well worth saying that in reading it we almost forget 
the way in which it is said. The medieval tradition 
which almost deified ‘‘ The Philosopher” has survived 
in England at Oxford, and the Aristotelian spirit still 
presides over “Greats.” There is a story that Mr. 
Morley was once able to detect the Cambridge origin 
of a famous book that appeared anonymously on 
science and religion by the fact that there was nota 
single allusion to Aristotle in its pages. This, he said, 
proved not merely that the author was not of Oxford, 
but that he was of Cambridge. 


A VERSION FOR ENGLISH READERS. 

Mr. Marshall, a devout Aristotelian, “ of Oxenford,” 
has performed a congenial act of piety in this 
book. He expressly disclaims any attempt to popu- 
larise Aristotle, but modestly hopes that he has pre- 
sented him in a readable shape. That hope is cer- 
tainly well-founded, but we wish we were quite sure 
for what class of readers the book is intended. The 
“Greats man,” we are confident, will find much plea- 
Sure and profit if, putting textual and grammatical 
difficulties aside for a moment, he will follow this 
guide along the path of Aristotle’s ethics. The 
cogent illustrations from modern life, full of pleasant 
humour as many of them are, may indeed awaken 
Some students for the first time to the fact that Aris- 
totle is not a collection of dusty truisms buried in 





* ARISTOTLE’s THEORY oF Conpuct. By Thomas Mar- 
shall M.A, London : T. Fisher Unwin, 1906. 10s. 





a fiendishly difficult Greek, but a living man speaking 
to living men on living questions. 

As a commentary the book deserves to rank with 
Jowett’s introductions to the Dialogues of Aristotle’s 
great rival. But will it appeal to the general public ? 
Frankly, we fear that Mr. Marshall has, unconsciously, 
assumed too much knowledge on the part of his 
readers, and that without some conception of Socratic 
and Platonic teaching many pages would be obscure. 
It is true that the main object of the general introduc- 
tion is to familiarise the reader with the mental and 
historical environment which produced the £fhics, 
but Mr. Marshall, having always known these things 
himself, cannot realise the absolute want of knowledge 
on the part of many whom he might fairly wish to 
reach. A book which would appeal to them also 
would have to be somewhat different and perhaps less 
delightful. 


REPETITIONS AND CONTROVERSIES. 

The actual form of the book is another barrier 
against the general reader. On the principle of the Bell- 
man inthe Hunting of the Snark, Mr. Marshall tells us 
many things three times over—once in an introduction 
to each section of the book, twice in a paraphrase of 
the text, and thrice in some remarks at the close of 
each section. Even the combination of Aristotle and 
his commentator cannot preserve this method from 
occasional monotony. (See, for example, the repetition 
on pp. 511 and 535.) 

We do not intend to discuss the correctness of the 
interpretation of the Z¢Aics given in this book ; there 
are points where we differ from the writer, but com- 
pared to him we have but a bowing acquaintance with 
Aristotle. Nor will we revive the eternal controversy 
between the Academy and the Lykaeum, though Mr. 
Marshall is a stalwart champion and trails his coat 
across several pages to tempt the heel of the Platonist 
reviewer. In passing, we congratulate Mr. Marshall 
on avoiding the awful Hegelian theory that Aristotle 
was only a sort of prolongation of Plato. But let us 
here be eclectics, and study Aristotle for the good that 
he can teach us, neglecting delicate points about the 
doctrine of the mean and precise sense of dxpacia. 


A PuHiLosopny OF LIFE. 


It is curious to note how much more successful 
Aristotle is in dealing with life as it is than with life as 
he would have it. He has not the gift of Sophocles, 
and the description of his ideal, the magnanimous man 
or peyaddtuyxoc, receives its fitting comment in Mr 
Marshall’s dry remark: ‘‘ The possession of all the 
virtues is thus seen to be not inconsistent with a good 
deal that is socially irritating and disagreeable.” The 
ideal friend, too, is a very wooden creature, though 
the two books on Friendship are the crown and flower 
of Aristotle’s ethical teaching. 

How profound is the discussion of the proper 
number of friends : 


“It is as many as you can manage to live with. The 
friends must be mutual friends if they are all to live 
together, and this would be difficult in the case of many. 
Another reason is that appropriate sympathy would become 
difficult, for it would probably happen that you would have 
to rejoice with one and grieve with another at the same 
time. Possibly the true rule will be not to seek to have as 
many friends as possible, but only so many as suffice for the 
intimate life of friendship. It is as impossible to have a 
deep friendship with many as to be in love with more than 
one.... Men witha large circle of acquaintances—who 
know everybody are friends of nobody except in a social 
sense ; they are called ‘ pleasant fellows.’” (p. 521) 
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Indeed, Aristotle’s philosophy is an Ars vivendi more 
truly than that of Epicurus ; the commentator entitles 
part of the discussion in Book IV. ‘‘Conduct in 
Society,” and the whole book is a ‘‘ Theory of 
Conduct.” What could be a better definition of true 
magnificence than ‘lavish expenditure within the 
limits of good taste” (év peyéOe mpéxovea dardvn) ? 
“ To give to a tramp, like Odysseus, may be kind, but 
it cannot possibly be magnificent. .... The value 
of the expenditure of the man who knows how to 
spend is not measured by a money standard ; taste, 
skill, and proportion count for infinitely more than 
material value” (p. 237). In everything relating to 
individual conduct we do well to consult Aristotle 
to-day, and with regard to matters political it is only 
extraordinary that so much of his teaching is applicable 
to present conditions when we remember that he wrote 
of a population “large enough to satisfy its own needs, 
and yet not too large to be easily in view.” Attica— 
and the British Empire! State Socialism to him was 
a simple thing, also State Education unhampered by 
‘* denominations.” Education, so far as the State is 
concerned, ‘‘takes with us the form of supplying mis- 
cellaneous information to the young and leaving them 
to pick up what conduct they can by the way,” is Mr. 
Marshall’s rather sweeping comment. 


THe OTHER Sipe or GREEK CULTURE. 

But those who yearn for the Collectivism 
embodied in the Ethics and the Politics will find one 
ugly fact in their way. ‘‘ There cannot be either 
friendship or justice between master and slave, for the 
slave possesses no rights, being merely an instrument 
in his master’s hands ” (p. 490). ‘It is not possible 
for one who lives a mechanical and servile life to prac- 
tise the virtues of conduct” (p. 251). ‘* Wo one admits 
that a slave can be happy” (p. 549). 

These sentences represent Aristotle’s deliberate 
opinion on the condition of a class which in the Politics 
hedeclares to be essential to the existence of the State 
(avev ®y ov dy ein fj moXuc). 

We have dealt more with the Z¢hics than with its 
commentator, but very possibly Mr. Marshall will not 
complain that his book inevitably leads the reviewer 
“back to Aristotle.” May we express the hope that 
the proof-reading of some early pages, which was un- 
avoidably omitted before this first edition, may be 
carried out before the second? At present the Greek 
notes afford scope for much textual ingenuity. 





DR. LEYDS ON SOUTH AFRICAN 
HISTORY. 


THE First ANNEXATION OF THE TRANSVAAL, By W. J. Leyds, 
LL.D. London: T, Fisher Unwin. 21s. net. 
By Joun M. Rospertson, M.P. 
Tue work which Dr. Leyds presents as a history of the 
first annexation of the Transvaal would seem to be but 
the first volume of a more comprehensive record. It is, 
in fact, a history of Dutch and British relations in South 
Africa from the beginning down to 1884; and the old 
story of the British occupation and the Dutch treks is 
told in detail, and with visible purpose. Dr. Leyds 
is plainly determined that it shall be retold in English 
from a Dutch point of view. No one can dispute his 
right to state his case; and no instructed reader will deny 
that it is in many respects a painfully strong one. As 
regards the main issues, he is able to show that twice 
over, as a result of the twofold operation of British in- 
fluence, local and imperial, Britain has committed the 





gravest wrongs. The annexation of the diamond fields 
and the first annexation of the Transvaal are acts which 
no future historian is likely to justify. And if Dr. Leyds 
had been content to write the history without introducing 
his special theory of British character he would not only 
have made a contribution towards historic science in 
general but done something to enlighten Britons in a 
direction in which they need illumination. 

His theory, however, is @ priori, not critical. It 
was “certainly due in part to the Emperor of the French,” 
he insists, that Britain left the Boers alone from 1851 to 
1871; and it was after the crippling of France that “ Eng- 
land felt at liberty to assume the aggressive in South 
Africa.” The theory, I venture to say, is a fallacy. 
European statesmen find small difficulty in “ squaring ” 
each other when they are bent on a remote aggression. 
What happened in England between 1850 and 1870 was 
a general reaction against “expansion.” What happened 
in 1871 and 1879 was an occurrence of new temptations, 
and a defeat of the better tendencies in England by the 
worst—a defeat facilitated by official credulity and dis- 
inclination for judicial investigation. “England” is no 
such single-willed organism as Dr. Leyds supposes, but 
an aggregate of conflicting forces. For this very reason 
“ she” has again and again figured as no less faithless than 
tactless. But a countryman of “ Multatuli,” and a neigh- 
bour of Belgium, should realise that the same causation 
works in other States. 

Given his racial presupposition, Dr. Leyds certainly 
takes creditable pains to compile a documented narrative, 
and his book must be reckoned with. He has the special 
justification for his undertaking, to begin with, that even 
the standard work of Dr. Theal gives in effect the ordi- 
nary misleading account of the cession of the Cape to 
Britain by Holland in 1814 as a purchase by consent. 
Unfortunately, Dr. Leyds’s account is in turn faulty, ob- 
scuring as it does even the fact that the two millions 
“ spent on the construction of fortifications near the north- 
eastern frontier of France” were spent on Dutch fortifica- 
tions. At this and several other important points one is 
made to feel that, while Dr. Leyds is a good corrective 
to pro-British prejudice, he has not produced the de- 
sirably impartial history that shall defy rebuttal. 

After the immense output of partisan narrative among 
ourselves of recent years, indeed, it would be extravagant 
to expect of Dr. Leyds an impartiality which not one 
English defender of the war has shown. He was entitled 
ta make the most of every episode in which Britain 
played a selfish or unjust part, as well as to expose the 
double-dealing of the treaties of 1814. But it is doubtful 
whether Dr. Theal, if he had had the facts fully before 
him, would not have given a more judicial account of the 
cession than that of Dr. Leyds. Theal is, infact, much less 
pro-British than Dr. Leyds is pro-Dutch; and the very 
lucid narrative of the latter will not supersede, for care- 
ful students of any nation, the bulkier work of the former. 
Of racial malice Theal is signally innocent, as regards the 
great mass of his work. It is small blame to Dr. Leyds, 
after the South African War, that he should write with 
a certain racial animus; but there the fact stands. True 
history no more admits of such animus than does science. 
Dr. Leyds would really have made out a more damaging 
case against Britain if he had been less bent upon damag- 
ing her. 

It is not that he ever flagrantly misstates anything. 
He claims, with justice, that for every statement of im- 
portance he cites British authorities; and his book is 
thus a valuable repertory of clues. But much can be 
done by way of omission. On page 11, for instance, Dr. 
Leyds accurately quotes Theal’s perfectly true statement 
that under the governorship of Sir George Young (1799 
1801) there prevailed at the Cape a system of corruption 
“without parallel in the very worst days of the rule of the 
East India Company.” But immediately he proceeds to 
say that “the farmers became so dissatisfied that those in 
the district of Graaff-Reinet rose in rebellion (1799).’ 
The effect here is completely to misrepresent the epi 
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sode. The revolt took place before Young’s arrival, and 
had nothing whatever to do with official corruption. It 
was provoked by the arrest of the old Commandant 
Adriaan von Jaarsveld for a rascally act of forgery. The 
mass of the farmers supposed he was being imprisoned on 
old political scores; but it was not so. They acted, 
doubtless, in perfectly good faith; but they blundered 
badly; and as regards the majority, this was recognised, 
nearly a hundred of those captured being pardoned im- 
mediately. Of all this Dr. Leyds tells nothing, and the 
result is that, for anyone who knows the facts, he here 
figures as a mere special pleader. Had he told all, he 
would still have had plenty of grounds for indicting the 
British control. The Slagters Nek tr needs no 
colouring in the Dutch interest. But by his garbled ac- 
count of the Graaf-Reinet rising of 1799 he enables 
special pleaders on the other side to discount his narra- 
tive to a serious extent. 

Even in his account of the discreditable part played 
by the Cape authorities towards the Dutch voortrekkers 
in Natal in 1838 he misses the effect of impartiality. He 
is, unhappily, able to show (a fact not brought out by 
Theal) that the British Governor not only interfered 
vexatiously with the trekkers, but sought to prevent their 
kinsmen at the Cape from sending them food and medi- 
cine. Buta quite dispassionate historian would have noted 
that the Dutch had sought to have the whole of Natal 
ceded to them by Dingan in a very equivocal fashion, 
and were ready to exclude everybody else. Dingan’s 
villainy effectually debars him from sympathy; but the 
document by which the trekkers hoped to secure from 
him the entire territory of Natal, in return for the service 
of recovering some of his stolen cattle, will set up in un- 
biassed readers some reflections which Dr. Leyds does 
not appear to anticipate. Such readers will note, too, 
what he does not think fit to mention, that the leading 
voortrekkers had bitter divisions among. themselves—a 
reminder that sin is not a monopoly of the British 
character. 

No such considerations, however, can leave a 
thoughtful reader of Dr. Leyds’s book otherwise than 
saddened by his narrative. He easily brings out the sig- 
nificant fact that at every stage of our dealings with the 
Boers the piratical people in England have made play 
with the appeals of the humanitarians for a better treat- 
ment of the natives, and that invariably the subsequent 
British practice has turned out worse than the Dutch. 
Thus our nation is made to figure as the very chief of 
hypocrites. Always exaggerating the case against the 
Boers, alike as to early slavery and land-grabbing and 
later “indentured” labour; always professing to veto 
their proclivities of that kind, we at every stage figure 
collectively as following and far outgoing them in the 
malpractices of the hour. After the “great” Boer war, 
described by many Englishmen as motived by a desire 
to put down cruelty and slavery, comes the establishment 
of indentured Chinese labour and a far more oppressive 
taxation of the natives than ever occurred under the 
Boers. And after a century of aspersion of the Boers 
for cruelty towards the natives—aspersion which Mr. 
Chamberlain, after unscrupulously employing it, has ex- 
plicitly admitted to be false—we have the recent pande- 
monium in Natal. If anything can open the eyes of 
Englishmen to the vices of their “Imperial” policy the 
history of the present year should do so. And the work 
of Dr. Leyds, with all its bias, may help. 





A COMPLETE WOMAN. 
Queen LovisA or Prussia. By Mary Maxwell Moffat. London: 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
Tue frontispiece of Miss Moffat’s biography is the portrait 
of a girl in a long-sleeved, low-necked gown, with waving 
hair dressed in the luxuriant and charming fashion of the 
eighteenth century, a face glowing in the freshness of 
youth, with soft and rounded cheeks, arch red lips, and 
eyes that are bright, pensive, and tender. Such was 





Louisa of Mecklenburg-Strelitz at the age of seventeen, and 
from this early portrait physiognomists may read her later 
history as woman and as queen. Lips that smile and eyes 
that reflect are good armour for the world’s warfare: 
Louisa had many a tough struggle before her, but Heaven 
had granted her strength, for she could foresee great diffi- 
culties and laugh at small ones. One of the few really 
charming women who have attained moral eminence, the 
Queen of Prussia united a fine sense of humour with a 
strong sense of duty. The former gift, usually an incon 
venience to persons in high places, found an agreeable 
outlet in the witty and cultivated Court of Frederick the 
Great; the latter, an advantage even to the lowly, was 
never more needed than in the difficult and responsible 
post of wife to King Frederick William III. 

Of Louisa’s merits as a politician historians must 
judge, but her virtues as a wife and mother no biographer 
can dispute. Her marriage to the Crown Prince of Prussia 
was the first serious adventure of her untried life. To be a 
perfect wife even to the best of men is no easy task ; 
ninety-nine women out of a hundred would have rendered 
Frederick William miserable. Louisa, however, was the 
hundredth, and the union, although planned by her father 
and Frederick the Great, turned out ideally happy. 

The Crown Prince of Prussia met his future bride 
at a ball in Trauful, where she and her sister were paying 
a visit. Frederick II. describes this romantic event : 

“We have been occupied with a succession of fetes’ 
(runs this letter) “especially designed to honour the 
presence amongst us of distinguished strangers, namely, 
Princess George William of Darmstadt and her two delight- 
ful grandchildren, daughters of Prince Charles of Mecklen- 
burg. The latter are as beautiful as angels. I saw them 
for the first time in the theatre, just before the play 
began. I was so overcome with admiration that I hardly 
knew what I was doing or saying when their grandmother 
presented them to me. I only wished that my sons could 
see them and fall in love with them. Next day, however, 
the young people were introduced at a ball. The princes 
were simply fascinated. I did my best to let them see as 
much as possible of our fair visitors that they might get 
to know them. As far as 1 can judge, the two angels are as 
good as they are beautiful. When we found that the 
princes were in love we just settled the matter out of 
hand. The princesses gave their consent, and the betrothal 
will take place in due course. The eldest son will marry 
the elder princess, his brother the younger.” 


’ 


Never was parental! match-making more successful. 
The young Prince little realised that the girl of seventeen 
who danced into his heart that electric evening would 
prove so noble, devoted, and courageous a _ consort. 
Frederick William III. was in every respect the opposite 
of his Queen. Suffering from the misfortune of being the 
son of a great man, his sensitive, difficult nature was early 
crushed into a melancholy reserve. In Louisa, sunny, 
high-hearted, and spontaneous, he found his perfect com- 
plement. When the King hesitated the Queen was 
prompt; where he doubted. she believed; when he 
fell into despondency she was of good cheer. No man 
ever had a better wife, nor one who, although of a 
character so diverse, understood him so well. 

Both the King and Queen joined to a love of sim- 
plicity in their surroundings an active interest in literature 
and the drama. To Berlin came Schiller, Kleist, Schle- 
gel, Jean Paul Richter, Novalis, and Madame de Stiel. 
Richter and Novalis were enthusiastic in their admiration 
of the Queen; the latter urging every mother in Germany 
to procure a portrait of her for her daughter’s room. 

“Thus,” he says, “the young girls will have continually 

before them a lovely reminder of the ideal whereto they 
should seek to conform their lives. So shall likeness to 
the Queen become the chief characteristic, the national 
feature of Prussian women. So shall we see, as it were, one 
pure and beautiful spirit embodied in a thousand forms.” 


Louisa’s sensitive mind was of a nature to feel keenly 
every change in the intellectual atmosphere ; ardent and 
poetic, she cultivated eagerly the “ blue flower” of Novalis, 
that pale and mysterious blossom then spreading so 
rapidly over the fertile soil of romantic Germany. The 
Court, instead of sinking into the usual centre of pompous 
dulness, more than carried on the brilliant traditions of 
Frederick the Great. 
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With the name of Napoleon are associated the 
worst hours of Louisa’s life. ‘To nearly everybody come 
periods when clouds gather, troubles thicken, and blow 
upon blow descends from the relentless heavens ; but that 
the last two years of the Queen’s lifetime should be passed 
in such bitterness and pain seems oddly cruel. In 1807 
Napoleon was convulsing Europe with his devastating 
ambition. Enfeebled in body, worn with anxiety over the 
illnesses of her family, torn to pieces with the troubles ot 
her realm, Louisa was forced to meet the “ monster ” face to 
face. Napoleon’s unscrupulous aggressions outraged her 
as a Queen, whilst his scurrilous attacks on her cha- 
racter were not likely to endear Lim to her as a woman. 
It required greatness as well as tact to subdue political and 
personal feeling and engage the Emperor in diplomatic 
conversation. Napoleon had shown Louisa’s husband 
scant courtesy ; but no man could look on so much beauty, 
sweetness, and nobility without recalling something of the 
conduct of a gentleman. What passed in their interview 
can never really be known, although Brinckmann, the 
Swedish Ambassador, made notes of the conversation 
afterwards repeated to him by Louisa. She took her 
stand, not as Queen, but as wife and mother, hoping by 
this to move the Emperor's pity. But of this weakness, as 
of all others, Napoleon was innocent. Louisa could not 
save Magdeburg. With this loss went much besides— 
Louisa’s courage, her hope, her pride, the last remnants of 
her health and spirits. There remained nothing but faith 
in God ; a faith which never deserted her. The defeat was 
practically her death blow. For two years she lingered on 
ill and shattered, to die in her old home in Mecklenbury 
at the age of thirty-four. 

Louisa’s life was short, but it was singularly full. Into 
it she had packed the rich experiences of wifehood, mother- 
hood, friendship, and statesmanship; she had read, 
thought, and acted, suffered much, been greatly loved. 
Life had shown her its best and worst; she left it with 
regret, and the world was the darker for her loss. Women 
like the Queen of Prussia are as perfect works of art, 
quickening the souls of all with whom they come into con- 
tact. Beauty such as hers is an accident, missed a million 


times: achieved a moment it lives for ever. 


Miss Moffat’s biography is able and interesting. She 
has made the most of an admirable subject. 


O. 





ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


THe Oxrorp TREAsURY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, By G. E. 
and W. Hadow. Vol I. “Old English to Jacobean.” Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d, 


Tuis is the first volume of a series which bids fair to 
create a new class of readers of literature. Its aim is to 
appeal to the great multitude that lingers on the fringes 
of literature in the land of fiction; for whom God’s 
Good Man has more to say than Bunyan’s Mr. Badman. 
The guiding thought of the authors has been “ the awaken- 
ing of literary interest.” Occasionally one wishes they 
had kept this more in mind. The convert from Kipling 
is not interested in knowing that Spenser published his 
“Shepherd’s Calendar” on December 5. This is only 
one of many superfluous facts which are grouped together 
in the summary of the life of each writer preceding the 
selection from his works. But if we turn to the story of 
each period, we feel like Oliver Twist and ask for more. 
Here the authors show marked discernment in the selec- 
tion of their material. Several omissions, indeed, are 
unusual in such histories. They have courageously re- 
fused to do the scholarly and correct thing. Langland, 
for example, so important to students both literary and 
social, has to stand aside for the more attractive “Sir 
Gawayn.” The story of this knight-hero is a landmark 
in the progress of the race, and the authors have treated 
it more successfully than had it been Piers Plowman. On 
the other hand, the orthography of the early lyrics quoted 
is, perhaps, too scholarly. The “Cuckoo Song” in the 
original version encourages the bird of spring to “Lhude 





sing, cuccu.” But with any other spelling the line would 
sound as sweet. A glossary such as readers of Robert 
Burns require would have supplied every other need. The 
authors have preferred a running translation into modern 
English; but while their version is very good, it is no 
longer the original lyric. This would be no stumbling- 
block to the student; but you will never bring in a 
beginner by the back-doors of literature. 

There are two methods of dealing with the history 
of our literature. Taine was pleased by the pageantry 
of history; he loved wide views. Our own Professor 
Saintsbury is the very antithesis with his exclusive atten- 
tion to the bricks of the House Beautiful. The present 
writers have steered a middle course. Their method is 
modestly described as “the selection of characteristic 
examples with such brief introductions as the occasion 
seems to require.” Something of the continuity of history 
is therefore sacrificed. For example, the remarkable drop 
from the genius of Chaucer to the dull level of his imme- 
diate followers needs some explanation. Why, too, 
are the Scottish ballads to be placed higher than the 
English? Should not the Celtic influence, even thus early, 
have been dealt with? But the gains have to be reckoned 
with the losses. The chapter on Spenser, the poet’s poet, 
illustrates both. There is no word of the quaint charm 
of Spenser’s archaic diction, which excited such controversy 
later. But the poetry of Spenser is displayed with all the 
warm colour of enthusiasm. The Faery Queen, they say, 
“is as pure as the Lives of the Saints and as sensuous 
as Tasso’s Armida; it builds a cathedral and decorates 
it with the mosaics of Titian.” Might not a word have 
been spared in this chapter to note how Spenser's severity 
pointed forward to the later Puritanism ? 

One word as to the specimens chosen by the authors. 
They are both typical of the writers they represent and 
charming in themselves. We are travelling in the “ Realms 
of Gold,” and the authors prove themselves worthy guides. 





SURREY. 


Surrey. Painted by Sutton Palmer. Described by A. R. 
Hope Moncrieff. London: A. and C. Black. 2os. net, 
Tuts is a book which will give the greatest pleasure to 
anyone who is fortunate enough to open it; but especially 
to the very large number who already know and love the 
beautiful county of Surrey. It forms a valuable addi- 
tion to the series of coloured topographical works which 
have been issued by Messrs. Black, and certainly may 
be looked upon as one of the most attractive handbooks 
for either resident or visitor that has been published. 
The literary part of the book is bright, agreeable, and 
accurate; and the pictures by Mr. Sutton Palmer have 
been most excellently reproduced; indeed, it is difficult 
to give them due praise without an appearance of exag- 
geration. The general effect is in nearly every case de- 
lightful, and even the greens, which were criticised in 
earlier volumes as having a metallic hardness, are har- 
monious and pleasing. Some of the illustrations are 
positive gems. The view of Godalming (which recalls 
the beautiful picture of Salisbury by Constable, that was 
sold at the Denny collection in May); those of Somerset 
Bridge, Elsted; Windsor Castle from Denham Hill; the 
stream at Shalford; the scenes on Milford Common and 
Hindhead, are adequate evidence of the genius of the 
artist and of the varied, ever-changing and fascinating 
scenery that it has been his pleasant duty to perpetuate. 
Probably many who turn over the leaves of this book will 
share the regret of the writer that it was not thought ad- 
visable to include pictures of the well-known High-street 
at Guildford, nor the stately attractions of some of the 
more romantic Surrey houses, such as Wotton, Loseley, 
Sutton Place, and Great Tangley Manor. It is evident, 
too, from the charming drawing of Hampton Court, that 
Mr. Palmer would have done full justice to the ancient 
castles of Guildford and Farnham, and a further interest 
would have been added to the topographical character of 
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the work, if it had included representations of such well- 
known old buildings as Smallfield Place, Pendrell Court, 
and the farmhouses of Slyfield and Stanyers. 

To anyone who has not been fortunate or enterpris- 
ing enough to explore the beauties of Surrey in person, 
either on foot or awheel, this book will serve as a revela- 
tion, and, moreover, the actual scenery in many places 
is consecrated by memories, historical, traditional, and 
romantic. Few more delightful excursions could be made 
than tracing out and exploring the old “ Pilgrim’s Way,’ 
with. its various landmarks, and the directions given in this 
volume will make the task an easy one. 

The author has done his share of the work with judg- 
ment and knowledge and with an evident appreciation 
of the numerous beauties of the county which he knows 
by heart, and which he would long to see safeguarded 
from the dust of the motor-car, and the disfiguring intru- 
sion of advertising agents. 

The scheme of the book is restful and simple. It 
takes the reader through a series of excursions—Down 
the Wey, up the Mole, the Pilgrim’s Way, the Roman 
Road, the Brighton Roads, Leith Hill, and Hindhead, 
with supplementary chapters on a “Home County” and 
“Commons and Camps.” 

The description of the scenery and the various ob- 
jects of interest is done in a manner unpretentious and 
pleasant, scholarly and accurate—with no attempt at fine 
writing ; and the book leaves an agreeable impression on 
the reader that it has been written on fine afternoons in 
the open air under a blue sky in the friendly company of 
an artist friend. There is much of interest, too, in the 
many references to literary and other celebrities who have 
made their homes in this beautiful county—Swift, Sir 
William Temple, John Evelyn (who did so much to add 
to the natural beauties of Wotton and Albury), Cobbett 
(with his savage criticisms on heath and moorland), 
Sheridan (who victimised the tradesmen of Dorking and 
its neighbourhood), William and Mary Howitt, the Misses 
Porter, George Grote (still remembered at Shere), Martin 
Tupper (the scene of whose only novel, Stephen Langton, 
is laid in Surrey), Tennyson, George Meredith, William 
Black, Grant Allen, Matthew Arnold, and many others, 

quos nunc proscribere longum est. 

The author gives an amusing account of his reasons for 
believing that Esher, and not Leatherhead, was the 
“Highbury” of Miss Jane Austen’s novel of Emma—a 
vexed and muck-argued question, that will probably not 
be laid to rest by the publication of this book, for the 
theorists who live in Fetcham and Mickleham will still 
hesitate to be convinced, as long as they have the name of 
“Randalls Park” to strengthen their claim. There is also 
an interesting description of the colony of French emigrés 
who took up their abode at Juniper Hall, and of the 
courtship and marriage of Miss Burney, who afterwards, 
as Madame D’Arblay, built the still existing Camilla 
Lacy with the proceeds of her writings. 

We can confidently recommend this book to al] those 
who are already acquainted with the attractions of Surrey, 
and still more to those who have not had the opportunity 
of visiting or exploring the most beautiful of our home 
counties, 





PROTEID MAN. 


By Gustav Mann, M.D., 
Macmillan. 15s. 


CHEMISTRY OF THE PROTEIDS. 
London: 


B.Se. 


THE question of the relationship of human proteid matter 
to other chemical compounds has always proved fascinat- 
ing to the physiological chemist, as well as to those who 
are able only to peer slightly below tke surface of nature's 
secrets. This question is fully discussed in a. highly 
scientific treatise by. Gustav Mann, M.D., B.Sc., on 
Chemistry of the Proteids, and not only are all known 
facts relating to the subject brought together in a concise 
form, but some interesting theories are advanced and 


their bearing on the whole range. of biological chemistry 
made clear. 





The first part of the book deals with the matter 
generally, and such questions as the reactions of albumi- 
nous substances, the dissociation products, the synthesis 
of albumins, the constitution of albumins, albumoses 
and peptones, the salts of albumins, the halogen-albumins 
and allied matter, are all treated in a masterly and in- 
teresting way. The last part of the first section treats 
at length of the physical properties of albumins, and it 
contains the result of the latest researches on that sub- 
ject. The second, or special part, is taken up with a 
description of the classified albumins, these being the 
albumins proper, the proteids, and the albuminoids, with 
their various compounds. The concluding chapter deals 
with the melanins, the pigments occurring in hairs, etc., 
because, as it is pointed out, they “are built up qualita- 
tively out of the same radicals as are met with in albumi- 
nous substances,” and so, as being derivatives of 
albumins, they are included in this book. Dr. Mann has 
taken every care to give each investigator his due, hold- 
ing “science to be above any consideration of nationality,” 
and his work forms a collection of almost all available 
knowledge on the subject. 

With reference to the position in nature occupied 
by proteids and man, who is built up of proteids, Dr. 
Mann indicates his own opinion as follows: 


“ Biologists of the present day may be divided into those 
who believe all animal and vegetable existence to be en- 
dowed with some special unexplainable force, which is the 
real essence of life, which causes all those phenomena 
characteristic of individuals who feed, propagate, and die. 
This class of observers holds that man will never fathom 
the vital principle. 

““On the other hand, we find the physico-chemical school 
who endeavour to expound organic life by only those laws 
which hold good for the lower inorganic compounds. This 
school forgets that because of the very evolution of so-called 
inorganic compounds into organic ones, which, for exam- 
ple, we see daily take place around us in connection with the 
growth of plants, we must have, in addition to the old 
simple laws which govern the inorganic world, additional 
laws which regulate organic existence. 

“The view the author holds, he trusts, will bridge over 
the gulf existing between the two schools mentioned above, 
namely, those of the vitalists and the non-vitalists.” 

Among other interesting theoretical considerations 

those bearing on the salts of albumins are especially men- 
tioned : 

““A new view has been advanced, namely, that so-called 
neutral salts are, as matter of fact, not neutral, for it is 
their very want of neutrality which allows them to dissolve 
in water and which also enables them to dissolve 
globulins, or to keep these compounds in solution.” 


The matter of the autodigestion of the nucleo-prv- 
teids has been specially gone into, because the author 
thinks it is destined in the near future to throw more 
light on the question of metabolism than almost any other 
study. The chapter relating to blood contains the latest 
knowledge upon that subject, the author having enjoyed 
“the great privilege of extensive help by our first. authority 
on blood, namely, Dr. John Haldane, F.R.S.,” who has 
allowed Dr. Mann to make known several as yet unpub- 
lished observations. 

The limitations of present-day science are acknow- 
ledged, for when referring to the “actual phenomena ex- 
hibited by cells fed on proteids and derivatives of pro 
teids, and the histological appearances which 
cells assume during the various stages in a ‘life-cycle’ 

. .,” it is stated that: “It is only by histological re- 
search based on a sound knowledge of chemistry and 
physies that we will be able to understand and to modify 
the events in the life-cycle, that we will be able to accele- 
rate and to slow down nuclear and cytoplasmic. activities. 
The importance of such research in connection with 
cancer and all fevers cannot be over-estimated.” And 
again: “What must be the ultimate aim of chemical 
biology is to establish the sequence of events in the cycle 
from simple to more complex substances, and the dis- 
integration of the latter for the purposes of liberating 
energy and of acting on other chemical properties as to 
make these available to each individual cell.” We are 
glad to learn that the eminent scientist is. continuing his 
work in this direction. 
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SOME SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Tue Apnot. By Sir Walter Scott. With Introduction and 
uy vt by H. Corstorphine. London: A. and C. Black. 
Is, ° 
THe idea of including the Waverley Novels among 
school readers is an excellent one, and nothing could be 
better conceived than of treating the Wizard of the North 
as a school classic. In these days, when London sets 
the fashion, it is well that Scottish children should know 
the masterpieces of their own countrymen, and Scott’s 


4g» novels are sufficiently accurate to be accepted as history 


as well as literature. The Abbot, as a reader, is bound 
to be popular, as the centre figure of the story is the 
most romantic and pathetic in Scottish history. The 
book is specially adapted for children, with an introduc- 
tion and full notes; and the publishers have shown 
wisdom in leaving these to the care of a Scottish teacher. 
We scarcely expected, however, to find the Casket letters, 
which have been declared by competent historians to be 
forgeries, discussed here and brought forward as evidence 
of criminality. Nor were we quite prepared for the origin 
of Holyrood, given in the notes, taking all meaning from 
the sanctuary which surrounds the abbey and palace; 
but these are trifling blemishes in an otherwise excellent 
edition. 





SPEECHES ON AMERICA: BurKE. Edited by Arthur D. Innes, 
M.A. Cambridge University Press. 

Burke’s speeches on America are immortal, and no 
finer book could be put into the hands of higher-form 
boys. It is by these speeches that we now mainly estimate 
Burke’s greatness, gladly forgetting his lapse from 
generous statesmanship some years later. In addition to 
the usual notes which are appended to school books this 
edition contains an introduction with a biographical appre- 
ciation and historical survey of the period. 





LETTRES PERSANES PAR MonTEsQUIEU. Edited by Eugene 
Pellissier. London: Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 

So much is now done by editors and publishers to make 
literature agreeable to pupils and students that the acqui- 
sition of knowledge is almost reached by a royal path. In 
adding Lettres Persanes to their set of modern French 
texts, the editors have shown discrimination which should 
be appreciated by teachers. This famous satire of 
Montesquieu has long been a favourite among class- 
books, and in its present form of wise selections it should 
be popular among teachers of foreign languazes, who 
sometimes for obvious reasons find a difficulty in choos- 
ing eighteenth-century classics. The book contains ex- 
cellent notes, and a summary of grammatical difficulties 
occurring in the text. The chief distinguishing 
features of this volume are the appendices, which con- 
tain (1) words and phrases for viva voce drill; (2) sen- 
tences on Syntax and Idioms for viva voce practice; (3) 
passages for translation into French; and (4) subjects 
for free composition. Properly used, these appendices 
are a means towards acquiring a language. 


REMI EN ANGLETERRE, Hector MALot. Edited by Margaret de 
G. Verrall. Appendix by Cloudesley Brereton, M.A. 
Cambridge University Press. 


Remi en Angleterre, the selection from Malot’s Sans 
Famille, has now run into a third edition. And the latest 
imprint appears with an appendix by Mr. Cloudesley 
Brereton, M.A., in which he discusses the vexed question 
of “ method.” Between the extremists Mr. Brereton strikes 
a happy medium, and while laying stress on accent and 
conversation, believes in the teaching of grammar and 
composition. Doubtless Mr. Brereton is right, for while 
much can be done to facilitate progress by oral teaching 
the structure of the language by contact with books cannot 
be neglected. 





PREMIERES NOTIONS DE VOCABULAIRE ET DE LECTURE. Par 

J. E. Pichon. London: Oxford Press. 1s 6d. 
From the Oxford Press comes a slender volume by 
Monsieur J. E. Pichon—another educational work on 
“method.” In Premiéres Notions de Vocabulaire et de 
Lecture M. Pichon is a strong advocate of the “direct 
method,” and he has more faith in the oral or direct 
method of learning a living tongue than any other. To 
the objection that literary teaching is thereby neglected 
M. Pichon has his answer, and whether he is right in- 
clination and experience must decide. This book is for the 
teacher and not for the student ; for presumably the student 
has no need of grammars, and the book is written in French 
from start to finish. Abundant instructions are given to 
the master who pins his faith to the modern style of teach- 
ing a foreign living language. 


Soman 


A GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN LancuaGe. By G. H. Clarke, 
M.A., Headmaster of the Acton County School, and C. T. 
Murray, of Champéry, Switzerland. Cambridge University 
Press. 6s. net. 

THE modest hope expressed in the preface that this 
grammar may render some assistance to students of Ger- 
man is likely to be fulfilled. Students will find the 
volume an excellent and compact book of reference; we 
have our doubts, however, whether it could be used with 
much profit by the members of a “middle form.” For 
school boys and girls the old-fashioned division of Gram- 
mar into Accidence and Syntax has distinct uses. If 
they begin with accidence they have more chance of 
grasping the meaning of the syntactical examples. Of the 
390 pages of the present volume the first 195 are devoted 
to a scholarly exposition of the nature, forms, and usages 
of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns. It is surely advisable 
that some idea of verb forms should be grasped at an 
earlier stage. We would not offer this criticism if we 
thought the book was intended only for teachers and 
advanced students (for both of whom it is admirably 
suited), but the authors distinctly imply it is to be used 
by an ordinary class. The appearance of the book is 
worthy of the Press from which it issues; it is delightful 
to see such clear print in a grammar, and we especially 
like the heavy German type used to mark emphatic 
words. This commendation does not apply to the longer 
lists of words, which are for the most part too crowded 
and in too small type. 

GERMAN COMMERCIAL PRACTICE. Connected with the Export 
and Import Trade. By James Graham, Secretary for 
Higher Education City of Leeds, and George A. S. Oliver. 
Part II. London: Macmillan. 1906, 4s. 6d. 


Tue thoroughly practical series of Manuals of Commerce 
(French, German, and Spanish) edited by Messrs. Hooper 
and Graham are tke result, as their compilers tell us, “ of 
much educational experience in connection with a scheme 
of commercial education on the one hand, and, on the 
other hand, of eighteen years of practical experience in 
connection with several large shipping houses both at 
home and abroad.” They have kept before their eyes the 
idea of a merchant doing a good home trade, who is desir- 
ous of developing a foreign trade and wishes his son to 
undertake this task. “Fortunately this youth is already 
possessed of a good general education, so we can, there- 
fore, at once begin to train him specially. We begin to 
educate him so as to enable him successively to initiate, 
to develop, to supervise, and finally to direct a foreign 
trade department alongside his father’s home trade.” 

This “advanced ” book in the German course seems 
admirably fitted for its purpose, consisting as it does of 
circulars and correspondence relating to importing and 
exporting transactions and the general routine of com- 
merce. Muck: useful information about the technical de- 
tails of bills of exchange, drafts, cheques, etc., drawn on 
or in Germany is contained in the volume, and it is “ illus- 
trated” (an excellent idea) by typical commercial and 
financial documents, many of them in German script. By 
way of criticism we might add that these illustrations are 
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in some cases so arranged by the binder that it is almost 
impossible to consult them without tearing the page 
(p. 213 is an instance), also that from the preface we 
should certainly imagine the instructions on German 
colonial trade to form part of the book instead of being 
contained (as they evidently are) in a separate volume. 


ee 


C. Print Caciri Secunpi EpisHiLarum Liper Sextus. Edited 
by J. D. Duff, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College. Cam- 
bridge: University Press. 1906. 


Tuis is a new edition of tke sixth book of Pliny’s letters 
with biographical and grammatical notes and an intro- 
ductory life. We feel that Mr. Duff is a little inclined to 
be too hard on Pliny: 


“There is a feature in the letters which to our taste is 
singularly unpleasant. If Sir Toby had put to Pliny his 
question, ‘Is this a world to hide virtues in?’ Pliny’s 
reply would not have been doubtful. If he gave a piece of 
land to an old nurse, or a contribution towards the wedding 
clothes of a friend’s daughter, a letter is written on purpose 
to publish his generosity to the world. . . His want of 
taste reaches even lower depths in the case of the letters to 
his wife: with the letters themselves there is no fault to be 
found; but their publication is little less than an outrage.” 


In this passage Mr. Duff appears to fall foul of Pliny 
for the characteristics of the age in which he lived, or at 
any rate for those which he seems to have shared with 
most of his compatriots. What countryman of Cicero’s 
when filled with the conviction of Lis own exceeding merit 
ever failed to give expression to the fact? It is only the 
sophisticated temper of a later age which denies the pro- 
priety of so harmless a self-gratification—more pert.aps 
from a conviction of its futility than from any better 
motive. Again, that Pliny could never dream that his 
wife Calpurnia could be otherwise than flattered at the 
publication of the edifying phrases in which he regrets her 
absence, commends her affection and urges upon her the 
care of her health. 

Mr. Duff agrees with Pliny’s critics in antiquity that 
the general level of fair speaking in the letters is at once 
unnatural and unpleasant. The sixth book, however, is 
fortunate in including one of the few exceptions to this 
rule, the sketch (Letter IT.) of N. Regulus, a little master- 
piece that Lady Sneerwell could not have bettered. 





ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. Part II. By F. R. L. Wilson, M.A., 
and G. W. Hedley, M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 53s. 


Crass teaching of elementary chemistry, whether practical 
or theoretical, has always proved difficult to teacher and 
scholar alike. Conducted on tke old lines it must be 
more or less of a failure, as it gives no scope to the in- 
dividuality of the learner, and with such a subject it is 
only by the effort of each one that a real groundwork 
can be attained, upon which, at a later date, a thorough 
knowledge of the science may be built. Every fact that is 
brought before the notice of the student must be grasped 
at the time, for if not, a good understanding of more 
advanced work will be impossible. We notice in this use- 
ful manual that by a novel arrangement of the subject 
matter the work of class teaching is rendered more easy. 
The majority of the chapters commence with a list of 
preliminary questions which, being answered from general 
knowledge by the scholar, make thought necessary. Fol- 
lowing on tkese questions are directions for experiments, 
but a useful feature of the book is that no suggestions 
are made as to the expected results. Again, after the 
experiments have been completed there is a list of ques- 
tions to be answered bearing on the work done. By this 
method thoughtful work is obtained. To help the more 
forward pupils there are extra practical problems which 
may be attempted, thus giving the slower worker an 
opportunity of keeping up to standard. The matter dealt 
with includes combustion, air, nitrogen, oxygen, etc., 
with simple gravimetric and volumetric experiments. For 
school work the book should prove useful. 





FICTION. 


NOTES ON NOVELS. 


THE VIPER oF MiLAN. By Marjorie Bowen. London: Alston 
Rivers. 6s. 

THe MAsTeR-Man. London: Lane, 6s. 

STORIES OF STRANGE WomEN. By. J. Y. F. Cooke. London: 


Long. 6s. 
THe Horse AND THE Maip. By Arthur Cowden. London: 
Long. 6s. 


A Perstan RoseELeaF. By Lieutenant-Colonel Haggard. 
London: Long. 6s. 


Heart oF Lynn. By Mary Stewart Cutting. London: Ward, 


Lock. 6s. 
THE Ivory Raipers. By Walter Dalby. London: Alston 
Rivers. 6s. 


Tue information vouchsafed to us that Miss Bowen was 
still in her teens when she wrote this elaborate story of 
the infamous Visconti explains a good deal which might 
otherwise perplex us. The story is one of unrelieved gloom 
—murder, treachery, and cruelty disfiguring nearly every 
page. Only an inexperienced writer would have produced a 
romance which was so melancholy to read. The terrible 
“ Viper,” whose malign influence gripped Milan during the 
third quarter of the fourteenth century, is the central 
figure, and his portrait is effective and spirited: the secre- 
tary is also well drawn. Miss Bowen has a gift for narra- 
tive, and we have no hesitation in saying that the Viper 
of Milan, with all its failings, is a purposeful and promising 
book. 
The Master-Man is a charming story by an anonymous 
author about a doctor’s household and his circle of friends 
in “an old Virginia town among the hills.” Both Dr. y 
McIntyre and his niece Marguerite are delightful people. ~ 
and the novel itself is enjoyably fresh and natural all Ai) 


minded of those lines of Browning: ~ 
“Tt’s wiser being good than bad. 
” . ‘ . 

It’s fitter being sane than mad.” ; if 

Mr. Cooke writes in a straightforward style, and evidently te 

possesses a power of keen observation, so it is a pity that a 

he should confine himself entirely to disreputable charac- 

ters. Humanity, fortunately, consists of the just as well " 

as the unjust, and we hope some day to be able to thank ’ 

this novelist for a pleasanter and more wholesome book 
than the one he has just given us. 

Neither The Horse and the Maid nor A Persian Rose- 
leaf are of the slightest literary value, but as exaggerated 
melodrama they will probably be immensely enjoyed by 
a considerable number of readers. A reviewer becomes tt & 
somewhat pensive when he finds a lady’s maid represented y 
as addressing her mistress in such sounding sentences as: 

“ Courage, madam, your labours will soon be over”; and 
“A little farther, madam—only a little farther—I see a 
light. Come and we will crave rest.” But, doubtless, Mr. 
Cowden understands the taste of his clients better than 
we do. ‘ 
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The Heart of Lynn is another pretty tale of American 
family life, and Miss Cutting must be congratulated on her 
agreeable book. The heroine, Lynn, is as good as she is 
pretty, and this account of the experiences of the Barry 
family during the year before they were able to remove 
into their “ House of Dreams ” has possibly more quaint 
attractiveness to English readers than it possesses even for 
transatlantic admirers of this authoress. 

A father who exiles his son to Africa for two years 
for the heinous offence of wishing to marry a young widow 
deserves to suffer some surprises, but we are grateful to 
Mr. Dalby for having put the idea into old Desborough’s 
head, as otherwise we might not have had the graphic 
descriptions of life in Central Africa which form so in- 
teresting a part of that most readable novel called The 
Ivory Raiders. 


TWO DIVERTING NOVELS. 


We have enjoyed Collusion, by Mr. Thomas Cobb 
(Alston Rivers. 6s.), and can recommend it to any of 
our readers who are in need of an amusing and pleasant 
love story. It is written with all Mr. Cobb’s characteristic 
lightness of touch, and it deals with the love of two men 
for the same girl. Incidentally a charming minor romance, 
that of Janet Rhodes and Oliver Emptage, is introduced, 
but Virginia is the captivating heroine of Collusion, and 
it is in her affairs that we are all keenly interested. See 
her as she first appears—‘“her miniature figure was be- 
witchingly rounded; her cheeks becomingly flushed; her 
dark brown hair grew low over her forehead, and Dudley 
(the first of the lovers) observed that she had changed the 
white frock of the morning for another of pale blue, which 
appeared even more enticing.” Virginia was somewhat 
vacillating—we will not use the harsher word fickle—in 
deciding about her future partner, but in the end the best 
man wins, and everyone will be satisfied. The cha- 
racters are exceedingly well drawn; there is a cousin 
of Virginia’s, one Jack Searle, who is the embodiment of 
a guileless young clerk in the city, and we are disposed to 
agree with him, when, in the course of a conversation with 
his lovely cousin, he remarks, “You see, I’m not in a 
book. I’m flesh and blood.” The plot is improbable 
enough, but it serves as a pivot upon which to hang an 
unusually effective story. 

The Whirligig of Time, by Beatrice Whitby (Hurst 
and Blackett. 6s.), is a very clever study of a middle-class 
English home ; the early part of it exhibits the unhappiness 
which a restless, selfish man of limited means can inflict 
on a devoted wife. Mrs. Lovell is a pathetic figure, and 
when at last she was able to persuade her husband to 
settle down in a little house in Devonshire, and gather 
her children around her after twenty years of wandering 
on the continent, it is only for a short time that her new- 
found happiness lasts, for she dies within a year of the 
homecoming. The inconsolable widower, of course, marries 
again before long, but how changed henceforth are all the 
conditions! The second Mrs. Lovell is a wealthy, hard- 
natured woman, under whose discipline her husband 
writhes in vain. Though not irritable, his wife had “a 
stupendous and dominating will”: 

“ He was hustled and bustled on occasion without con- 
sideration. His remarks were cut short, his opinion pooh- 
poohed. His ease and comfort were of no more importance 
than the ease and comfort of his children. They were of 


considerably less importance than the ease and comfort of 
his wife.” 


This novel is almost an allegory ! 
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MONEY AND INVESTMENTS. 


OUR GOLD RESERVE.—A PRIZE ESSAY. 


ANOTHER week has passed and again both our 
Money and Stock markets have been oppressed and 
depressed by fears of large withdrawals of gold from 
the Bank of England to New York. It is true that not 
much more than half a million has actually been taken, 
nevertheless many well-informed people expect that the 
American requirements will run to another six millions 
at least before the end of the year, and it is not at all 
plain how this amount can be found in Western Europe 
without seriously upsetting the financial equilibrium. 
Under these circumstances it would, I think, be in- 
teresting to obtain the opinion of readers of The Speaker 
upon the subject, and I am enabled to offer three prizes, 
of £5, 43, and £2 respectively, for the best short 
essay, not to exceed one thousand words in length, 
upon the subject of ‘*Our Gold Reserve—Is It 
Adequate?”’ Contributions should be sent in by the 
end of October. The conditions are the same as those 
for the other prizes. 

There has been some correspondence in the daily 
papers and in some of the financial weekly journals 
upon this subject, and it is possible that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer may before long appoint a commis- 
sion to deal with it. Some blame the Bank of England, 
others the Joint Stock banks, while others again say 
that our system is the best in the world and the most 
secure. Some say that an ideal system of credit should 
have the largest possible gold basis, others the smallest 
possible. Upon the whole the subject seems to me an 
admirable one for discussion, and I[ shall hope to get 
some very good and interesting disquisitions upon it 
from our readers. 





Dear Money, Consoits, AND Home RaILways. 


Money has been in great demand all the week in 
consequence of the gold position. A certain amount 
has been borrowed from the Bank of England in loans 
at four and a half per cent., and weekly money has 
stiffened to three and three-quarters per cent. Though 
the Bank of France maintains its three per cent. rate, 
the Bank of Berlin has raised its rate to five per cent. 
and the Imperial Bank of Russia to twelve per cent., 
and there are many who look forward to our 
own Bank rate rising to five in the near future. Under 
these circumstances it is not surprising that Consols 
and other gilt-edged securities should have been 
depressed, though the decline has been nothing like so 
serious as that which has overtaken the Home 
Railway market. In the latter case I cannot 
but reiterate the opinion that the real trouble 
is with the boards of directors. They have 
become to a large extent the happy hunting 
ground of incompetent men. Wealth and large hold- 
ings appear to be the principal qualifications, and I 
know of one important railway (shockingly mis- 
managed) whose chairman and _ vice-chairman are both 
verging on eighty. What is the use of talking of up- 
to-date methods of modern enterprise and of far reach- 
ing economies in such circumstances as these? It 
cannot be said in view of the wonderful prosperity of 
trade and the large traffic increases that the prices of 
Home Railways are at all high. They are falling 
because investors have no confidence in the manage- 
ment, 


Tue AMERICAN OUTLOOK. 


Everyone is expecting some sort of collapse in the 
present inflated condition of the American market: It 
is well known that the railway bosses have made huge 
profits on paper, which they are naturally anxious to 
convert into dollars by unloading upon a sanguine 
public. But the difficulty is that they cannot unload 
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MAGMILLAN & CO.'S EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 





TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL FRENCH PRIMER. 


By Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A., and J. M. CuILp, B.A. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. | Tuesday. 


Comprising Reader, Grammar, and Exercises, with a Chapter on French 
Sounds and Lists of Words for Practice in Pronunciation and Spelling. 
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Ransome’ 4 Short Studies of Shakespeare’s Plots. King Lear. Euripides’s Iphigenia at Aulis. E. B. EncLtanp. (/unior and Senior) 
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“THE SPEAKER” SCHEME OF PRIZES. 





The Proprietors of The Speaker have 
pleasure in offering to their readers, upon 
certain terms and conditions, a series of 
valuable Prizes, which will be awarded to success- 
ful candidates. In each competition four prizes 
will be given of £10, £5, £3, and £2. The follow- 
ing are the subjects, with the latest date at which 
the essays must be sent in to The Speaker Office : 





en 


1, The best proposal for Amending the 
Law relating to Motor Cars - ~-/| Oct. 6 


2. The best Agenda for the coming 
Hague Conference - - -«-  ~-/| Oct, 13 


3. How should a Liberal Government 
deal with the House of Lords? ~- | Oct. 20 


4. What could be done to solve the Un- 
employed Problem under the exist- 
ing Laws, and what could be done 
to improve those Laws? ~ «| Oct, 27 


5. A plan for the Afforestation of the 
Waste Lands of the United King- 
dom ” - - « - - - oe Nov. 3 


6. Assuming that Free Trade is good for 
Great Britain, would it also be 
beneficial to the United States, 





Germany, and Ireland? - - ~-~/| Nov. 10 
7. The best Hundred Books on Peace 
and War - - - = - = ” Nov. 17 


(For this subject two prizes only, of £20 and £10 are offered) 
8. A Temperance Billi for next year ~ | Nov. 24 


9. The best suggestion for the Amend- 
ment of our Election Laws with 
a view to diminish Corrupt Prac- 
tices and to Cheapen the Cost of 
Elections - - - - - ~ | Dec. 1 


10. The best Bill for the Reform of Irish 
Government - ” ” - -| Dec. 8 


11. A scheme for the Rating of Unoccu- 
pied Land in Town and Country- | Dec. 15 


12. The best Budget for next year in the 
form of a Financial Speech - ~- | Dec. 22 








CONDITIONS FOR ENTRANCE, 

Every competitor must be a subscriber to The Speaker for at 
least six months. All present subscribers are qualified to enter 
Those who are not at present subscribers and wish to enter for 
the competition should send in their subscription of 14s. for six 
months to the Manager of Zhe Speaker, 14, Henrietta-street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. Cheques, which should be made payable to 
The Speaker Publishing Company, Limited, and crossed “ National 
Provincial Bank,” should be forwarded on or before the date at 
which the competition closes. Every subscriber is entitled to 
enter for any or all of the competitions. 

MSS. should be legibly written or type-written on one side 
of the paper only. 

All communications respecting the competitions should be 
addressed to the Managing Editor of Zhe Speaker, 14, Henrietta- 
street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





Intending competitors should look carefully 
at each number of The Speaker, as advice will be 
given from time to time upon the various subjects. 





HINTS TO COMPETITORS. 





No. 1. Proposals for the amendment of the law re- 
lating to Motor Cars must, of course, be based upon the 
existing legislation and the existing scheme of taxation. 


Vol I. of the Report of the Royal Commission on Motor 
Cars, which was published a short time ago (Cp. 3080), 
can be had for ninepence from Eyre & Spottiswoode or any 
of the Government publishers. It contains a useful sum- 
mary of the existing law. 


No. 2. Information as to the coming Hague Con- 
ference might possibly be obtained from the Secretaries ot 
the Peace and Arbitration Societies, some of which have 
published literature on the subject. The best accounts 
of the first Hague Conference are by Mr. G. H. Perris and 
by the late Mr. Holls, who was Secretary to the American 
delegates. Mr. Holls’s book was published by Mac- 
millan & Co. 


No. 3. With regard to the House of Lords and its 
delinquencies, plenty of information should be obtainable 
from the Liberal Publication Department. Pike’s Con- 
stitutional History of the House of Lords is a standard 
book for those who are inclined to study the question 
thoroughly. 


Nos. 4, 5, and 11. A shilling book published not 
long ago by the Speaker Pustisuinc Co., Towards a Social 
Policy, throws some light on unemployment and also upon 
afforestation and the rating of land values. There are, 
of course, considerable number of publications on all these 
subjects. We should recommend those who are drafting a 
scheme for the rating of unoccupied land to study the 
Advertising Stations Rating Act, which will be found in 
most of the books on the law of rating; also The Proposals 
to levy rates in respect of Site Values, by Arthur Wilson Fox, 
C.B., published by P. S. King & Son, 1906. Of course, the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Local Taxation (1901) 
should be referred to. 


No. 7. Weare giving specially large prizes for this 
subject, as it will involve a considerable amount of research. 
Those who draw up a bibliography of the best hundred 
books on Peace and War should add a few lines after each 
book indicating the contents. It might also be well to give 
a brief introductory statement explaining the selection. 
The majority of the books, if not all, should be English, 
and in the case of important foreign books, both the 
original and the English translations, where one exists, 
should be cited. 


No. 9. A standard book on the Corrupt Practices Act 
is by Rogers. There is another by Jelf, and yet another 
has been edited by Mr. Allard for the Liberal Publication 
Department. A summary of the existing law is contained 
in A Guide to County Elections, issued at the beginning o! 
this year by the Speaker Office (2s. net). 


No. 12. The difficulty will be to make a financial 
statement for next year that will be at once clear, concise, 
and attractive within the space of 2,000 or: 2,500 words, for 
we can hardly recommend contributors to exceed this limit. 
Mr. Gladstone’s famous financial speeches are a model in 
every respect save that of concision, while Mr. Asquith’s 
first printed statement gave an extremely lucid summary 
of our finances as they stood at the beginning of this 
year. 
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Three indeperdent reasons for the 
great demand for Mrs Craigie’s 
(John Oliver Hobbes) last novel, 
the second large impression of 
which is nearly sold out. 


“*The Dream and the Business’ 
holds one with its intense in- 
terest and its mastery of art.” 

—THE TRIBUNE. 


“* The Dream and the Business’ 
is the most fascinating and most 
human of Mrs. Craigie’s 
stories.’—-THE STANDARD. 


“* The Dream and the Business’ 


is a very perfect presentment of 
the author’s genius.” 
—VANITY FAIR. 


“No nobler monument can ever 
be raised to the memory of 
Mrs. Craigie than her own last 
work of fiction,,—-THE WORLD. 


THE DREAM AND THE BUSINESS, 
By Mrs. Craigie (John Oliver Hobbes), 6s. 


— Published by —— 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 
ETE 


A SAILOR’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
LINKS IN MY LIFE By Commander 
ON LAND AND SEA. J. W. GAMBIER, R.N. 


Captain Gambier joined the service as a midshipman in 1854, 
and his book gives a vivid picture of the navy as it wasin early 
Victorian days, practically as Nelson left it. He took part in the 

. Crimean, Baltic, and New Zealand wars, and was with the Turks 
as ‘ Times” Correspondent during the Russo-Turkish war. His 
adventures in these wars and in Morocco, Egypt, Australia, China, 
and Japan are vividly described, and his anecdotes of world- 
famous people help to make this one of the most varied and 
delightful books of autobiography ever written. 


LINKS IN MY LIFE By Commander 
ON LAND AND SEA. J. W. GAMBIER, R.N. 


1 Vol, 15s. net. 





A Literary History of Persia, from Firdawsi until 
Sa‘di (A.D, 1000-1290), 
By EDWARD G. BROWNE, M.A., M.B., F.B.A,, Fellow 
of Pembroke College, Sir Thomas Adams’ Professor of 
Arabic, and sometime Lecturer in Persian in the University 


of Cambridge. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 
12s, 6d, net. 


Saunterings in Spain—Barcelona, Madrid, Toledo, 


Cordova, Seville, Granada. 


By Major-General SEYMOUR. Illustrated, Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 10s, 6d. net. 


Please send for a copy of Mr. Unwin’s 
—— AUTUMN LIST (Post Free), — 


T, FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 








Messrs. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


THE KING OF COURT POETS. 
A Study of the Life, Work, and Times of Lodovico 
Ariosto. 
By EDMUND GARDNER, Author of “ Dukes and Poets in 
Ferrara,” etc. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16S. net. 


LETTERS AN RECOLLECTIONS OF 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
Being his Correspondence with Tobias Lear and 
the Latter’s Diary. 
Illustrated with Rare Portraits. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


VICTORIAN NOVELISTS. 
Biographical and Criticai Studies. 
By LEWIS MELVILLE, Author of “ The Life of William 
Makepeace Thackeray.” 
Illustrated with Portraits. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


WILLIAM STUBBS, Bishop of Oxford, 
1825-1901. From the Letters of William Stubbs. 
By WILLIAM HOLDEN HUTTON, B.D. 

With a Photogravure Frontispiece and other Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 6S. net. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE TREASURE OF HEAVEN. 
By MARIE CORELLI. 

With Photogravure Portrait of the Author, 
SECOND LARGE EDITION. 




















HOLYLAND. 
By GUSTAV FRENSSEN, Author of ‘Jorn Uhl.” 


THE INCOMPLETE AMORIST. 


By E. NESBIT, Author of ‘‘ The Red House,” [Monday. 


OF MISTRESS EVE. 
By HOWARD PEASE, Author of ‘‘ Magnus Sinclair,” etc. 














SECOND IMPRESSION Now REApDy. 


A GERMAN POMPADOUR. 


Being the Extraordinary History of Wilhelmina von 
Gravenitz, Landhofmeisterin of Wurtemburg. 
By MARIE HAY. 

With Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


‘*Memoirs of a remarkable character and of considerable historical impor- 
tance.” — Westminster Gazette. 





POCKET EDITIONS OF MARY JOHNSTON'S ROMANCES. 
Cloth, 2S.6d. net each. Leather, 3s, 6d. net. 
Frontispiece to each vol. 


OLD DOMINION. 
BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY. 





American fien of Letters. 
A Series of Biographies of Eminent American Authors. 
Foolscap 8vo, gilt top, 4S. 6d. net per volume. 


American Commonwealth. 
A Series of Histories of the Representative Commonwealths 
of the United States. With Maps and Indexes, Foolscap 8vo, 
gilt top, 4S. 6d. net per volume. 


American Statesmen. 
Series of Biographies of Men famous in the Political 
History of the United States, Foolscap 8vo, gilt top, 4S. 6d. 
net per volume. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
Devoted to Literature, Art, Science, and Politics. 
PUBLISHED ON THE 15th OF EACH MONTH. Price 1s. net. 
Miss MAY SINCLAIR (Author of “‘ The Divine 


Fire”) and EDEN PHILLPOTTS contribute to 
the SEPTEMBER Number. 


Complete Catalogue of Books published by Archibald Constable & Co., 
arranged in classes with analytical notes and brief reviews, is now 
ready; also a List of Announcements of Books to be issued during 
the autumn, 

Constable’s Monthly Book List will be sent regularly, 
post free, tf desired. 
ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LrmiTED, 16, James Street, 
Haymarket, S.W. 
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without sending the prices down withthe same rocket- 
like rapidity with which they rose. The unloading must 
therefore be a very slow process if it is to be success- 
fully effected, and the reign of dear money in New York, 
with the prospects of dearer money in London, is 
likely to prove a severe strain upon speculative holders. 
There may be one or two sensational dividends to buoy 
up the market, but I should certainly warn all investors 
to keep clear of Americans and especially of the more 
speculative counters for some time to come. 
San FRAncisco INSURANCE Losses. 

It is estimated that up to the present the British 
insurance companies involved in the San Francisco 
disaster have liquidated about 50 per cent. of their 
losses. As the aggregate amount involved is now put 
down at 30 millions sterling this represents a sum of 
415,000,000, That is a very ponderous figure, and 
if any large part of the balance will have to be found 
by means of further sales of stock the outlook for the 
gilt-edged market is not exactly pleasant. Consols 
are at about the lowest point of the year, and while the 
support of the insurance companies’ purchases is lack- 
ing a really good recovery can hardly be expected. 
New premiums. are no doubt largely contributing to 
the heavy inroads on the funds, but much has to be 
provided as well. Meanwhile the market value of 
Insurance shares has been improving and most of 
the important securities are a long way above the low 
prices which ruled soon after the disaster. 





FORTHCOMING IssUES 

In the unsettled state of the Money market and 
the flatness which prevails on the Stock Exchange the 
present time is not propitious for new issues and the 
City of late has seen very few new companies. During 
the past week only: one new company has made its 
appearance. The Mabira Forest (Uganda) Rubber 
Company, Limited, with a capital of £120,000 divided 
into 120,000 shares of £1 each, has issued its pro- 
spectus, the present issue being for £93,908. 
The company under a _ lease will have the 
right to tap and collect rubber, &c. As a specu- 
lative investment it looked fairly attractive and 
it seems to have been considerably over-subscribed. 
Twoannouncements, however, have been made regarding 
forthcoming issues. The Maltby Main Colliery Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Sheepbridge Coal and Iron 
Company, will be floated with a capital of £350,000. 
The parent company will take a large proportion of the 
shares. At an extraordinary general meeting of the 
Land Bank of Egypt recently held at Alexandria the 
creation of a further £2,500,000 of debentures was 
authorised. The price will be 95 per cent. and the issue 
will consist of 90,000 Four per Cent. bonds of 500 fr. 
each. The issue is expected to be made shortly. 

THROGMORTON. 


MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE. 
Cotton SPINNERS AND THE WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Act. 

Great interest, writes a correspondent, is being 
taken in the Workmen’s Compensation Act Amend- 
ment Bill, which will be further considered by Parlia- 
ment next month. Since the Act came into force an 
irregular time has been experienced as to the premium 
rate in the cotton industry. When the bill was going 
through Parliament in 1897 Mr. Chamberlain, who 
had a great deal to do with the measure, told the 
representatives of our staple trade that if the insurance 
companies would not cover the risk at 1s. 6d. per 
hundred pounds of wages paid the employers’ 
associations would do well to manage the thing 
themselves. That is to say, he was of opinion, 
from careful examination, that the risk could 





properly be covered at such a rate. For a few years 
at first this turned out to be the case, but insur- 
ance companies lost money on the charges they made. 
Premium rates have during the past few years gradu- 
ally advanced till at the present time, instead of 
eighteenpence being paid, masters’ unions are now 
obliged to give about four times as much, or nearly 6s. 
From all appearances the provisions of the new Act, 
it will be expected, will come into force at the begin- 
ning of next July. The cost to employers will be 
greater than under the present law. The mention of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s name is to place on record that his 
estimate of the cost to cotton spinners when the bill 
was going through the House of Commons was very 
wide of the mark, this being another instance of his 
reckless use of figures. 





CoaL AND SHIPBUILDING. 

Among some of the most satisfactory items in the 
increased Board of Trade returns for last month were 
our exports of coal and iron. Latest reports, however, 
of the state of the coal industry in the North of Eng- 
land shows a slackening off in this market and the 
approaching end of the boom. This is caused by 
the falling off in the keen demand by Germany 
and Russia for coal, and with the weak- 
ness prices are slipping back to their normal. 
Should this state of the coal market prevail for 
the remainder of the month, our exports of this 
item will show serious shrinkage. The shipbuilding 
industry is in even a worse state, and is becoming 
depressed. According to the 7ribune’s Newcastle cor- 
respondent, there is fear of suspension of some of the 
yards during the winter unless orders are forthcoming. 
It is pleasing, however, to observe the successful 
launching of the two magnificent vessels the Mauritania 
and the Adriatic at Wallsend and Belfast. The 
Mauritania is the largest vessel in the world. 

FERRO-CONCRETE. 

A curious fact came out in the speech of the chair 
man of the Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers, 
Limited. From photographs of the recent disaster in 
San Francisco practically no buildings were saved 
except those erected with cement and steel. This fact 
will be appreciated in the rebuilding of the city, and 
the demand for cement has already been anticipated. 
Germany and Belgium have been shipping supplies to 
America and considerable quantities have been sent 
from this country, with the effect of raising the price 
of cement in the market here, and a further rise, 
according to some, does not seem unlikely. ‘‘ There 
could be no doubt,” said the chairman of the company, 
‘* that in the erection of the new city ferro-concrete— 
or as they called it in America ‘ reinforced concrete ’— 
would be exclusively used.” We believe that even in 
England this new type of building is becoming popular. 














ROYAL EXCHANGE 
av. 1720 ASSURANCE. 


Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Burglary, 
Employers’ Liability, Fidelity Guarantees, Anauities. 








The Corporation will act as: 


TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS. 
Special Terms to ANNUITANTS when Health is 
Impaired. 
Full Prospectus on application to the Secretary. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29, PALL MALL, S.W. 
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